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Oops! Mr. Blithers, | forgot to tell you I’m using your office 
for the response to our Des Moines Sunday Register advertisements 


A pretty forceful demonstration of response, you say? Sure 
. .. but remember this ove paper sells all of lowa. The Des 
Moines Sunday Register is read by 7 out of 10 of all Iowa 
families—it completely dominates 82 out of a// 99 counties 
with family coverage of from 50% to 100%. And nowhere 
does it have less than 25%! 

It’s big! 500,000 plus circulation—only nine other cities 
have Sunday papers as big. It covers a huge double market 

. an urban market, bigger than Boston—a farm market 
that’s first and foremost. Total Iowa spending over 5 billion 
dollars! PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 

You can reach 70% of all Iowa’s buying families in The MARKET RANKING AMONG 
Des Moines Sunday Register for a milline rate of only $1.63! es Say ae ae 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER ann [TRIBUNE 


ABC Circulation September 30, 1949: 
Daily, 363,066—Sunday, 520,338 


1949 -A BANNER YEAR FOR THE 
NEW YORK JOURNAL- AMERICAN 


.... IN THE 
NEW YORK EVENING FIELD 


For the entire year of 1949 the Journal-American published more total 
advertising linage than any other New York evening newspaper. 


The Journal-American, New York's largest home-going newspaper, 
reaches an audience of 700,000 families daily. 


Leadership in advertising - leadership in circulation . . . the first time in 
a quarter century that any New York evening newspaper can make 
this statement. 


NEW YORK 


Journal: yn American 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
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FIRST 


IN THE 


QUAD CITIES 


In Davenport, Rock Island, Moline 
and East Moline is the richest con- 
centration of diversified industry be- 
tween Chicago, Minneapolis, Sct. 
Louis and Omaha. The Quad Cities 
are the trading center for a prosper- 
ous two-state agricultural area. Re- 
tail sales, total buying and per capita 
income rate higher than the national 
average, according to Sales Manage- 


ment. 

WOC-AM | WOC-FM 
5,000 W. 47 Kw. 
1420 Ke. 103.7 Mc. 


WOC delivers this rich market to NBC 
Network, national spot and local ad- 
vertisers ... with 70 to 100% BMB pene- 
tration in the two-county Quad City 
area... 10 to 100% in adjacent counties. 


WOC-TV 
CHANNEL 5 
22.9 Kw. Video 
12.5 Kw. Audio 


On the Quad Cities’ first TV station 
NBC Network (non-interconnected), 
local and film programs reach over 
5,000 Quad Cities’ sets . . . hundreds 
more in a 75 air-mile radius. 


Basic NBC Affiliate 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
Ernest Sanders, General Manager 


Davenport, lowa 
Free & Peters, Inc. 
Exclusive National Representatives 
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Want To 
S-P-R-E-A-D 
Your 
Product Promotion 


To Gover 
ALL Industry? 


COMING FEBRUARY 15: 


A Picture of Hiring and Training Today: 
A Re-Cap of the NSE Survey 


What Happened to Mr. Robinson and Mr. Patman? 
(Has R-P gone the way of the Volstead Act?) 


1950 


Not thin—like butter on a 
lunch counter sandwich but 


THICK like a kid slathers 


jam on bread! 


$110 COVERS — like an 
Arctic sleeping bag—60,338 
men who operate and en- 
gineer the biggest plants in 
all industries. 


52,083 of these men are in 
plants rated $100,000 up! 


96% of these men indicate 
they ue INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS to look 


for their current needs. 


They seek new “things to do 
things with”. Figure it any 
way you want, you can’t get 
more complete coverage of 
the American industrial mar- 
ket, even if you spend 
$1,000.00. 

Could be you'd like to 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h your advertising 
dollars for more sales this 
1950. Then be sure to write 
for our up-dated “IEN 
PLAN”, CCA _ Statement 
and a sample issue. 


Circulation 60,338... 
65,174 Distribution 


Good for SELLING , , . because 
... Used for BUYING 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS @® 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Boston « Chicago e Cleveland e« Detroit 
Los Angeles @ Philadelphia e Pittsburgh 


DEMOCRACY IN THE HEADLINES 


Dinnertime in 


a typical American home . . 


ranging over the whole field of daily interests. 


... Bread, meat, clothes 
high school . . 
social, religious, political programs . 


. senior class dance 


. with conversation 


... the basketball game at the 
... the family car... 
Sally Fuller’s 


wedding .. . the collision at Fourth and Main... the new 


baby next door . 


down the street . 


. . big fire at Martin’s garage . 


proposed bridge over the railroad . . . the new 


~ 


family 


When dinner is over, families in localnews cities find these inter- 


ests reflected in their newspapers 


with names of people, 


places, events in their own little world featured in headlines. 
Families in metropolitan cities see only the names of the great 


and notorious. 


The reason? 


coverage down to neighborhood focus . 


Localnews Dailies are able to bring 


reader moves among neighbors and acquaintances . 


local ads. 


their news 


. . so that the average 
. even in the 


Localnews dailies enable your advertising to win attention and 
response never equaled by other media. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 
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fee» EXTREMELY WELL READ 
~|,..GREAT IMPACT AS A I 
(MERCHANDISING FORCE 


Pee a Advertising Manager 
le THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 

lisher os - 
a =~ We have used Locally-Edited The combination of full color plus locally- 
te: 2S Magazines for some years and edited material makes for good readership. 
oe have always foundthemtobean We are interested in buying as many eyes on 


effective advertising medium in the markets the page as possible for the dollars spent. 

in which we have advertised. Our experience Your magazines give us what we want in 
tess with gravure advertising generally has been __ this respect. . 
that it is extremely well read and has great 


ie impact as a merchandising force. + wee 


H. D. Bissell 
phone Advertising Manager 
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>rpor 
2. ATLANTA JOURNAL 
at COLUMBIA STATE 
, COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
ut HOUSTON CHRONICLE 
ance INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
as LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
Nee THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


NEWARK NEWS 

NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 
RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 

SALT LAKE CITY DESERET NEWS 

SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 


Twelve weekly newspaper magazines featuring the Local Touch 


for highest reader interest, for greater advertising value 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 2,300,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 


For further information contact any of the following representative: Branham Company, Cresmer and Woodward, 


Jann & Kelley, John Budd Company, Kelly-Snith Company, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 
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EXCURSION UP FIFTH 


Recently our Operatives called attention to the fact 
that Life Savers Corp. was preparing to re-launch its 
famous corps of Life Savers Girls. Chosen for their whole- 
someness and charm, these misses, before the war, used to 
distribute samples of the company’s products. Dressed in 
special uniforms, and carrying trays of Life Savers’ prod- 
ucts, they toured main streets of bigger citjes, handing out 
little packages of candies and creating congested traffic in 
thei ‘Ir Ww ake. 


So, after a bit of confab with Life Savers officials, we 
were allowed to tag along with the girls on the first day 
of the New York City sampling. The girls were to dis- 
tribute the company’s newest baby, a confection with the 
familiar hole-in-the-middle and called “Stik-O-Pep.” 


On a windy January day we met Life Savers’ director 
of public relations—an affable gentleman named Gordon 
C. Young, an old hand at this sort of thing—on the south- 
west corner of Fifth Avenue and 23rd Street. Mr. Young 
had chosen this busy corner as the rendezvous at which 
the new crop of Life Savers Girls were to meet for their 
first objective. With Mr. Young was a Mr. Hartman of 
Western Union. W. U. and Advertising Distributors of 
America hired the girls and were supervising the over-all 
operations for Life Savers. 


DID HE WANT THE MINTS? .. 


. nope, he was merely an- 
other wolf who thought the Life Saver girl was sweeter than 


her samples. And did she give him the mint-cool brush off! 


A cop on the corner was attempting to unwrap a sample 
of the Stik-O-Pep. Mr. Young asked him if he had seen 
the Life Savers Girls. 


“They went that-a-way,” said the cop, popping candy 
into his mouth and pointing up Fifth Avenue. We caught 
up with the first batch of girls at 27th Street. They were 
uniformed in colorful, new-look outfits, and there were 
two blondes and two brunettes. The uniforms were not 
tight-fitting. We noticed that the girls had fixed things 
up between them. A blonde and a brunette worked the 
east side of the street. The other blonde and the other 
brunette took care of the west side. They were all busily 


[hee Plusnate Side 


handing out samples. Women took their samples on the 
run. Men, as often as not, attempted to strike up 


versation or turned around after getting the 
stare. 


a con- 
oak. to 


Since neither Mr. Young nor Mr. Hartman could get 
close enough to the girls—quite a crowd had formed—to 
shoot last-minute instructions, we seized the opportunity 
to ask Mr. Y. about the venture. 


“Before the war,” he told us, “I handled these opera- 
tions for the company. Sent girls out in every state and as 
far as Panama and Hawaii. This particular sampling is 
one of the biggest, though. Backs up our national adver- 
tising on Stik-O-Pep. We'll have Life Savers Girls in 200 
of the largest cities, about 400 girls in all.” 


It will take a week for the 400 girls to complete the 
sampling, he added. The girls aren’t supposed to ask ques- 
tions of the recipients. All Life Savers Girls do is hand out 
samples, smile happily and cover the assigned territory. 
Before they’ve finished they'll have given away many 
millions of samples. 


Before the war Life Savers used to assign its sales force 
the task of hiring girls throughout the country. The sys- 
tem was discarded when the corporation came to feel that 
interviewing and supervising girls took too much of the 
salesman’s time. Life Savers now tosses the job into the 


helpful hands of Western Union and ADA. 
As we finished talking with Mr. Young, we watched a 
large truck pull up to the curb. Two grinning drivers 
hung out of the window. 
“How ‘bout a sample, honey?” yelled one. 


“Howsa ’bout a date?” yelled the other. 


“How about a sample of Stik-O-Pep?” countered the 
blondest of the Life Savers Girls, while the crowd roared. 


She handed up two packages and the driver of the truck 
pulled away, looking a little sheepish, we thought. 


Mr. Young smiled. ‘“Doesn’t take these girls long to 
perfect a technique to counteract wolves,” he said. 


ARE YOU MISSING SALES, TOO? 


How often, in the drug stores you patronize, does tie 
salesperson suggest a related item sale? Not very often 


Probably not. For no less an authority than d merican 
Druggist, long concerned by the lack of salesmanship 
among druggists and their clerks, has been doing some 
private- eyeing to determine how deep-seated this situation 
is. Their findings, over a year’s time, have been shattering. 


The editors of American Druggist are men who maxe 
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1950. 


will American business 
’ | seize its opportunity? 


FACT: After correction for 
taxes and prices, real pur- 
chasing power can be 6% 
over 1949. 


$106.6 


1009 


We can make it the best year yet, 


— IF. 
as Fi eee 


Yis, there’s little question that FACT: Personal income above 


basic 1940 living standards 


1950 can be a $200 billion year! ——+t 
. - ‘ ] 7 billion. 
le The marketing facts prove it. Ce ny Sas ee . 
. | 
it Then why the big “IF”?... | 


FACT: The 1950 markets for 
goods and services can be 


di Because even with ability to buy, 


’ 


people’s basic desires do NOT 
automatically convert them- 


e selves into buying demand. 
t So business faces this challenge: 
e how convert the power-to-buy 


into the will-to-buy? 


{ 


FACT: 47% of families have 
incomes over $3,000... 


$10 billion over 1949! 


FACT: “Durable goods” take 
only 13% of current con- 
sumer expenditures. 


FACT: More than forty per 
cent of all families are NEW 
families since 1940. 


REPORT GIVES FULL FACTS \ 


S “Marketing Opportunities 1950” takes \ 
a realistic look at why the people may 
have more than ever to spend. Its author, 
Mr. Arno Johnson, Director of Research \ 
for the J. Walter Thompson Company, \ 
makes no predictions. But the facts seem 
to make clear that the U. S. can go into 
1950 knowing that the increased sales 
potentials do exist, and can be developed 
by aggressive marketing! 


~ 


Marketine 
()pportumittes 


HERE is a report of importance to every executive. We 
are also glad to make it available to libraries, universities, 
chambers of commerce and others interested in the study 
of marketing. May we send you a copy for your own 
study? Write today to J. Walter Thompson Company, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Twenty-two 
other offices in strategic cities around the world. 
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purchases in drug stores, too. And it had been increasingly 
borne home to them that no matter how much editorial 
treatment the publication gave to modernity, convenience, 
and inviting interiors for drug stores, a huge unmined 
sales vein was being missed by the apathy of the men in 
white coats who hand over your shaving cream without 
asking if you need razor blades, or a brush to go with it. 


A little less than a year ago American Druggist began 
to hammer home its theme by commissioning Bert Dale to 
visit drug stores in all sections of the U. S., making small 
purchases and handing out silver dollars to the few alert 
clerks who suggested a related item. The editors of 4D 
had surmised that things were bad. But no one suspected 
that they were as bad as the findings proved: The chances 
of a product being mentioned as a related item by the 
clerk were only one in 19! 


The magazine treated, editorially, Mr. Dale’s findings 
and launched an editorial campaign in earnest. They hired 
men for all sections of the country to carry through the 
same research which Mr. Dale had been doing alone. 
These men—and in several cases their wives—would enter 
drug stores, ask for an item which was a natural for a 
related sale and wait for the clerk to pick up his cue. But 
even after extensive editorial treatment in the magazine, 
which nearly every month played up the Silver Dollar 
plan, amazingly few clerks could be bothered to grab off 
extra sales which were begging to be made. 


American Druggist now runs Jack Pot Silver Dollar 
contests. The clerks—men and women—who give the best 
sales talks, who seem most interested in selling related 
items, are given valuable prizes. There were to be six win- 
ners each month. But on two of the months, despite 
publicity, only five worthy clerks could be found! 


Recently Bernard Zerbe, managing editor of 4.D. de- 
cided to do some research on his own. Editor Zerbe lives 
in Westchester. He persuaded a friend to accompany him 
on a test-tour. Together the men stopped at every drug 
store they passed, from the New York City limits to 
Hastings. In not one store was a related-sale item sugges- 
tion made by a druggist or clerk. Zerbe decided to make it 
easier. He went into a drug store in Hastings and bougnr 
a package of cigarets and a box of Kleenex, carefully 
saying, “I feel a bad cold coming on.” 


The druggist blithely ignored the chance for a sale. 
Then Zerbe’s friend tried. Using exactly the same tech- 
nique he, too, was met with a blank stare by the druggist. 


The two men met in the bar across the street and were 
talking the situation over as they had a beer. Suddenly the 
man sitting on the bar stool next to them said, “I heard 
your story. I’m curious. Mind if I try it?” 


He, too, came back with cigarets and Kleenex. Nothing 
else. 


That did it as far as Zerbe was concerned. He says 
American Druggist will continue its Silver Dollar cam- 
paign, bombard druggists with editorials on the subject of 
missed sales, until the day comes when you won't be able 
to ask for a hot water bottle without the clerk suggesting 
a package of bicarbonate as a related item! 


American Druggist believes that there’s a real oppor- 
tunity, too, for manufacturers, selling through drug 
chains, to help train druggists in selling. For these manu- 
facturers are missing the boat, sales-wise, when druggists 
and their salespersons muff chances for related-item sales. 


If you sell FOOD, remember: 


a. The Newark, New Jersey, wholesale area is 9th 


in retail food sales among the 184 wholesale 
markets of the country. 


million lines in 1949). 


b. The Newark News was one of the country's TOP 
NEWSPAPERS in food advertising (almost 2 


Daily and. Sunday 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
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NEWS REEL 


CARRIER CORP.: 


Arthur P. Shanklin (left), vice-president, has been 
placed in charge of the Staff Division, and is being 
succeeded as head of the Sales Division by O. W. 
Bynum (right), a newly elected vice-president. 


CHARLES E. LOVE 


General sales manager of International Business 
Machines Corp., and with the company since 1932, 
has been elected vice-president in charge of sales. 


M. ROBERT WILSON 
Appointed general sales manager of Thor Corp., he 
simultaneously announced his resignation as presi- 
dent of Mason-Wilson, Inc., sales consulting firm. 


WARREN TINGDALE 


Vice-president in charge of sales, advertising, Boyle- 
Midway, Inc., also named vice-president in charge 
of sales, advertising, American Home Foods, Inc. 


ANDREW L, ROWE 
Promoted from general sales manager to vice-presi- 


dent in charge of sales, marketing and advertising 
for the Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Il. 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC.: 


Harry M. Nordberg (left) has been elected vice- 
president for sales and service, and Elwood M. 
Davis (right) has been named to take his place and 
is appointed general sales manager of the firm. 
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Another advertisement by ABP ...to promote the effective use of advertising in business publications 


. agin 


or company heads have plenty 3. H 
of top-drawer problems to wrestle [Kets . . 
with. And in the forefront is the prob- Kiuiciest 
lem of selling the product against ever- Hunities 
toughening competition and keeping §minimt 
down the unit cost of making a sale. 
As one company president put it re- J Ther 
cently: “Make no mistake. The postwar vertisin 
honeymoon is over. Now we've got to fof 195 
SELL TO SURVIVE...and we’ve got Baggera' 
to sell efficiently.” manag 
It doesn’t take any clairvoyance to Jopport 
see where the advertising manager 
(and his advertising agency) fits into 
this picture. To a growing extent, man- 
agement is looking to competent adver- 


One vi 
an ad 
mana 
possib 
of rel: 
public 
both | 
produ 


1. 
in the 
tising 
tising managers for help in finding the from 
answer to this important problem.  P@'#" 
Many are being made members of the quali 
top management team. There are many } “ rm 
reasons why. Here are just three of | >USi# 


them: 7 
each 
1. The competent advertising man- | $250 


ager knows how to create a need for duce 
or a preference for a product... by an a 
means of economical mass persuasion 45°, 
techniques (often at a cost of only a quir 
fraction of a cent per unit of persua- 


sion). 

2. He knows how to help the sales 2 
manager increase the productivity of who 
salesmen... by providing them with one 
adequate selling tools and by utilizing mar 
high speed, low cost advertising to do wat 
the preliminary and intermediate sell- con 
ing jobs, permitting salesmen to con- ady 
centrate on closing sales. rea 
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ir-hatred boy of 
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Mr. Ad Manager...if the Big Boss ever needed your help 
...right now certainly is the time! 


3. He knows how to evaluate mar- 
kets... how to determine where the 
juiciest selling opportunities lie, oppor- 
tunities that can be cashed-in on at 
minimum selling cost. 


Therefore, when we say that the ad- 
vertising manager is the fair-haired boy 
of 1950 we don’t feel that we are ex- 
aggerating. Certainly the advertising 
manager of sufficient stature has a rare 
opportunity today. 


How you can help bring in 
sales at minimum cost... 


One very real opportunity you have as 
an advertising manager, to help your 
management bring in sales at lowest 
possible unit cost, is through the use 
of relatively low cost space in business 
publications. And this holds true for 
both general consumer and industrial 
products. For example: 


1. Within the past year a company 
in the building field launched an adver- 
tising campaign for a product priced at 
from $5,000 to $100,000. This cam- 
paign was designed to produce high 
quality inquiries for salesmen and deal- 
ers to work on. The advertising used in 
business publications was prepared to 
appeal to the specialized interests of 
each field covered. Costing only from 
$250 to $485 per page for space, it pro- 
duced 1339 inquiries in ten months, at 
an average cost per inquiry of $8.67— 
45°, less than the average cost per in- 
quiry of $15.62 for other media! 


xk ke 


2. Do you sell to consumers through 
wholesalers and dealers? Then here’s 
one for your book. Recently a jewelry 
manufacturer introduced a new line of 
watch bands. Advertising in national 
consumer magazines was preceded by 
advertising im business publications 
read by jewelry wholesalers and retail- 
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ers. More than 10,000 jewelers ordered 
a full assortment of the new line of 
watch bands “within six weeks of the 
first announcement, without seeing 
samples of the new line— all as a result 
of the advertising in trade papers and 
the mailing of reprints of these adver- 
tisements.” 
xk 


3. Another manufacturer, well- 
known in one industrial field, has told 
us about his experience in invading an 
entirely new field (for him) — industrial 
plant maintenance. Because both his 
company and product were practically 
unknown in this field, his salesmen ran 
up against much selling resistance. 
As a result, selling cost was seriously 
out of line. Then some hard-hitting 
advertising was prepared — and placed 
in only three business publications. 
After six months of this advertising the 
salesmen reported that the resistance 
formerly encountered had practically 
disappeared! 

xk *k * 


We know that business publications 
aren’t the answer to all advertising 
problems. But we are sure that the top 
management of your company will 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


The group of paid circulation business publications that 
has been cooperating since 1916 to maintain and enhance 
the standards of business paper publishing — in the interest 
of the reader and the advertiser as well as the publisher. 


thank you for remembering that adver- 
tising in business papers goes to market 
with an eleven-to-one advantage over 
anything else on the schedule, per 
dollar invested! 


Although business papers account 
for no more than five percent of the 
total advertising expenditure in this 
country, they tap about fifty percent 
of the market for our gross national 
product. $1.00 invested in business pa- 
pers — taps $543 of potential business 
on the average. $1.00 invested in gen- 
eral magazines, newspapers and radio, 
collectively — taps only $48 of poten- 
tial business on the average. 


P.$. If you'd like reprints of this advertise- 
ment to pass along to others in your 
organization, they are available in limited 
quantity. Write to THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Merl Boysen (left) has payroll for hired help 
running to $35,000 a year. 8 tractors and 7 trucks 
are worked in the fields with $25,000 worth of farm 
machinery, some built to Boysen’s specifications. 


<q Boysens average 90 car- 
loads of onions, 25 ecar- 
loads of potatoes, 60 tons 
of beets, 500 tons of car- 
rots, 350 tons of celery, 
which sell at top prices: 


Operating this big super- 
market, Boysen is “still 
amazed at the amount of 
fresh produce and pack- 
aged groceries we sell to 
farm people. ..or | would 
be if I didn’t realize so 
many farmers now spe- 
cialize in certain crops 
and find it economical to 
buy most foods.” 


A Farm Family with) 4 


Tha best peal. vo Te 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living } 2 
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} * might call it a dream life that Merl and 
Ruth Boysen have built. They have a growing 
income already well into five figures—a mod- 
ern, beautiful home—three fine sons—time for 
winter vacations in Florida—the friendship 
and respect of their neighbors. 

But it took a good deal more than dreams 
to establish the Boysens’ good living. 


They began on a once-worthless swamp. 
Through shrewd foresight and hard work. 
they improved their land and developed a 
highly productive truck farm now worth $400 
an acre up. Their thrift and enterprise made 


“& <q Before their new house 
4 was built, Mrs. Boysen 
collected and studied two 
big boxfuls of magazine 
clippings. Many of her 
homemaking ideas come 
fromCountryGentleman. 


ph wn 


Bowling, golf and fishing » 
are enjoyed together by 
Merl and Ruth. The 
whole family make fre- 
quent outings to their 
well-equipped cottage on 
nearby Gun Lake. 
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3. A mint distillery 
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producing 2,000 
mint oil yearly. 


, lying other 
a — a. A fertilizer business — y 
permarkel ei farmers in the locality. 


possible the three other “legs” to their success. 


The Boysens shop in Kalamazoo and Grand 
Rapids for the newest in clothes, furniture, 
draperies and household appliances. Merl 
carries a $25,000 insurance policy for each of 
his sons and better than $40,000 for himself. 
The Boysens’ inspiring story, told in the 
February issue of Country Gentleman, will 
make a natural appeal to their 2,300,000 
Country Gentleman “neighbors” throughout 
Rural America, who know that a good life on 
the land can be built— and made secure—by 
putting ambition to work. 


Nothing 


Performs oc 
Like a COVERED 


If your catalog is covered with a 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Binder, it does 
MORE for you than any other sell- 
ing medium at your command. 


Because it is loose-leaf, it is easily 
kept up-to-date At low cost. Because 
it is Heinn-Covered, it stands the 
hardest usage. Because it is styled 
by Heinn, it is a “beauty” in every 
sense of the word. 


In the hands of your customers and 
prospects, your Heinn-covered cat- 
alog works for you every day in the 
year — selling for you — keeping 
your name prominently displayed 
at the point of sale. 


GET THE FACTS — TODAY 


When your new catalog is up for 
production, you will have the Heinn 
Loose-Leaf Binder story before you. 
You’re sure to have a better catalog 
when you switch to loose-leaf — 
and to Heinn. Our catalog shows 
550 fine books produced for every 
type of business. See “WHO” they 
are. A copy of our catalog is yours 
for the asking. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
326 West Florida Street 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


The February furniture-sales_re- 
mind me: Who started this business 
of eliminating the dining-room? In 
many cases, it has disappeared en- 
tirely, or is just a cubbyhole at one 
end of the living-room. 


In response to the column’s quest 
for a squat, wide-mouthed jar of 
peanut-butter, Ralph Eaton, of Phila- 
delphia’s Lummis & Co., sent me 
two of their new, 12-0z., refrigerator- 
style jars. They’re really swell, for 
the contents are get-at-able as well 
as palatable. Smooth as a husband’s 
excuse, too. 


o 
Dick Dickson tells me about the 
traveling salesman, a little high, who 
postcarded his wife: “Having a won- 
derful wish. Time you were here.” 
a 
The same correspondent sends a 
stenographer’s definition of a wolf: 
“A modern dry-cleaner. Works fast. 
Leaves no ring.” 
. 


The column thanks a former co- 
worker, Harry Phillips, advertising 
director of Time, for a pre-publica- 
tion copy of “The Trme-Reader’s 
Book of Recipes.” It belongs in every 
modern kitchen. 

eo 

“STEEPLEJACK—Man exp. in con- 
struction or repair of industrial brick 
or steel chimneys. Phone for appoint- 
ment, R16-7190. Immediate oppor- 
tunity.” Opportunity to climb, ob- 
viously. 

° 

Reflecting on office-parties, Dick 
Hayman dashes-off a couplet: “The 
Christmas spirit that makes agencies 
merry is warmly born of a Tom & 
Jerry.” 

* 


Divorce-Court: Where a man 
goes through the change of wife. 


Nit—“You say the boys don't 
play the clarinet and oboes very 
well?” 

Wit—“No; they’re just babes in 
the woodwinds.” 

7 


Seeing an Uncle Tom’s Cabin bit 
in a movie, with Little Eva going to 
Heaven on a wire, I fell to wonder- 
ing why they called her “Little Eva”; 
decided that she was probably the 
lesser of two Evas. 


Name for one of those ubiquitous 
GI building-developments, with their 
inevitable play-pens, scooters, express- 
wagons, and moppets furiously pedal- 
ing 3-wheelers along the winding 
ways: “Velocipede Villa.” 


HEADLINE PARADE 


I’d rather be dead!—Article in 
the “Post.” 

Accident . . . looking for a place 
to happen.—Cater pillar Diesel. 


Good Good 
Borden’s. 


Shiftless . . . and very proud of 
it—Packard Ultramatic Drive. 


cheer! cheese !— 


For the time of your wife.— 
Lovell Wringers. (Ed note: How 
about “Lovell Come Back to Me” ?) 


Tower of Bubble.—Shell Oil. 


We know we'll get there when 
we go Pullman! 


* 

Office Appliances tells about the 
wag whose cigarette-lighter refused 
to work. He said: “The spirit is 
willing, but the flash is weak.” 


The same publication offers some 
neat definitions: “ALCATRAZ: The 
pen with a lifetime guarantee” .. . 
“CHRISTMAS: A time when all that 
matters is the present” .. . “PAWN- 
BROKER: One who lives off the flat 
of the land.” 


In a single issue of a newspaper, 
I found these screechers: “No soap, 
no other suds, no other washing- 
product, will get your wash as clean 
as Tide” . “Fab gets even the 
dirtiest clothes cleaner, faster, than 
any soap on earth” ... “Greatest 
discovery since washday began! New 
Surf, now, world’s cleanest wash, 
with no rinsing” . . . “Hum washes 
everything cleaner, faster, better” 
... “Kirkman Granulated gives you 
whiter, brighter wash.” The claim- 
department batting for the copy- 
department ? 


Philadelphia is no sooner over one 
trolley-strike than it is threatened 
with another. Sick transit! 
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Another Straw in the Wind- 


Y/ NEWSSTAND SALES 
17 SIX MONTHS 1946 
compared with 

17 SIX MONTHS 1949 
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U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT MAGAZINE B MAGAZINE C 


Newsstand sales—telltale straws that show unmistakably the direction 
of the wind! 


Unforced newsstand sales and the highest percentage of voluntary “by 
mail direct to publisher” subscriptions (year after year for some fifteen 
years) tell a story of value to every advertiser—an unmistakable story of 
reader acceptance. 


It means a steadily growing demand on 

the part of intelligent people for authentic 

and useful news of national and inter- 

national importance as reported and 

analyzed in U.S. News & World Report. 
* * * 


The 375,000 people who buy this magazine every week are among the 
largest and most consistent buyers of products for corporate use and 


quality merchandise for home consumption. / zune 
nya 
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Circulation guarantee 350.000 


U.S.News & World Report 


USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE * 
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F. W. DODGE CORPORATION’S CONSUMER CATALOG DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
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talk about readership!” 


Forsooth, ask Daniel Starch! Cash-laden home-planners read 


and re-read Home Owners’ Catalogs. And they read 
because they buy or specify the building materials, 
equipment, appliances and home furnishings for 
their new custom-built homes. Can you afford not to 
give these verified, information-hungry home-planners 
complete facts about your products or services? 

Dr. Daniel Starch found that a consumer catalog in 
Home Owners’ Catalogs gets readership as high as 
85%! Can you get this high readership of your 
consumer literature by known prospects without 
adding Home Owners’ Catalogs to your sales plans? 
And . . . talk of sales! The Starch survey shows: 
Home Owners’ Catalogs is the greatest single factor 
of influence on buying decisions where homes are 
built to owners’ orders. 


Better look over Dr. Starch’s complete report now. 
You'll be glad you requested these findings. Write to 
Dept. M. 


Home Cunes 


CATALOGS 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Sign on a cemetery in Erlton 
N. J., reads: ‘Visitors Welcome.’ 
What kind of visitors . . . vertical 
or horizontal ? 

* 


BALD FActT 


At football games, 

When coliege bands blare 
The Alma Mater song, 

I wish I had hair. 


—Orville E. Reed. 


Don Smith, s.p.m. of Lewyt Corp.., 
tells me some of the orthoepic prob 
lems the company has had with the 
firm-name. A few people pronounced 
it “Loot.” Others thought it was 
“Lew-ite.”” Some progress has been 
made by using the slogan: “Lewyt 

. rhymes with ‘do it.’ ”” This seems 
to be metamorphizing into a more 
popular version: “Do it with Lewyt.”’ 
Okay, Don; I knew-it was Lewyt. 

* 


When the post-office launches a 
new campaign to have zone-numbers 
included in all addresses, Walt Stat- 
ham, asst. s.p.m. of Newark’s Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., suggests 
the theme: “To each his zone.” 


Some of us have trouble fitting the 
words fewer and /ess into the right 
slots. Maybe this key will help: 
“Fewer apples make less applesauce.” 


It was sure to come out of the 
camphor .. . that oldie about “When 
is a door not a door?” Answer: 
“When it’s ajar.” 

_ 

I hoped someone would submit 
this car-name in the Kaiser contest: 
“Kaiser-Maiser.” 


“Just draw the blade through the 
Cory Sharpener. Instantly, there’s 
a keen, sharp edge, etc.” Not only 
keen but sharp, eh? 


Capsule Caricature: “He’s as yel- 
low as a school-bus.” 
e 


Title for booklet addressed to en- 
gaged girls: “Bride Ideas.” 


No, Tessie; you don’t buy tire- 
chains in Skid Row. 
e 


The Christian Science Monitor 
will doubtless love The Reader's 
Digest for that headline on a small 
ad: “Your mind can make you well.’ 

+ 


After living out of suit-cases for 
months on end, I have new sympathy 
for Europe’s Displaced Persons. 
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ysNew symbol ... with a sprayer! aa 


Once the man with the hoe was the symbol 
of the farmer. Today the man with the sprayer 
would come closer. Instead of elbow grease, he 
uses chemistry and compression to kill off or 
prevent the weeds, blights and pests that 
formerly destroyed his growing crops and 
dissipated his labor. 
Recent chemical developments such 

as 2,4-D, DDT, Chlordane, Toxaphene, 
Rothane, methoxychlor . . . keep cultivated 
ground clear of competitive growths, check the 
plant diseases, exterminate flies, lice, insects, 
save time and work. Improved yields in fields 
and livestock increase farm production, and 
lower operating costs. Spray rigs and dusters 
are only two of the mechanical aids which make 


present day farming a better business. 


Farming is a business today .. . and 
a profitable business for the best farmers. 
Electrification, mechanization, and modern 
methods have made a huge new industrial 
market. Ten years of high incomes have made 
the prosperous farm family a preferred prospect 
for the national advertiser. 

But farm prosperity isn’t found all over the 
national map... is concentrated in the great 
Central valley where soil and season give 
the farmer highest returns. In the fifteen y, 
Heart states, SUCCESSFUL FARMING has more 
than a million of its 1,200,000 subscribers 
... and the SF farm subscribers in these 
states have the largest individual holdings 
of land and buildings, own better livestock, use 
more machinery and power...and earn an 
average income 50% or better than the national 
farm average! 

General media have low penetration among 
SF farmers ...SuccEssFUL FARMinG reaches the 
most of the best farm market, in a single medium, 
and at low cost!...Get the full facts from 
the nearest SF office. SuccressruL FARMING, 
Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


let? 


Weed patches are sprayed 
by hand-held extensions 


Spraying cattle kills pests, 
boosts meat and milk output 


Roadside trees and bushes 
sprayed by adjustable boom 


Between-rows sprayer, 


"y adjusted to corn height 
eo 


Duster for legume crops, 
also covers eight corn rows 
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“TIRES « TUBES 


Ira Handelman opened his first Western 
Tire and Auto Store in 1917 at 2123 
South Michigan Avenue. 


SALES OPERATING CONTROLS 


Specific, flexible, practical, usable. 541,604 city 
blocks walked and analyzed 445,456 retail out- 
lets and 3,037 shopping centers and streets 
located, to evaluate the sales potential of each 
of nine great markets. 


AUTOMOTIVE STUDY 


Indicates consumegifikes, dislikes, buying 
habits, shoppjagMabits, and brand pret- 
erences fogeatious commodities. Spon- a 
sored bydiearst Newspapers in ten major <n = on 
mark@ts, conducted by Alfred Politz 

Research, Inc. COMMODITY SURVEYS 
o A market-by-market direct-interview sur- 


. vey of comaiedity brands stocked by both oe past ; 
chain andffndependent outlets. Covers Ira Handelman’s business has mushroomed 


15 comgipdities. into 77 hard-selling stores located throug"- 
f out Chicago's 50-mile trading area. 
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that spread out with its customers 


Not very many years ago, South Michigan Avenue was Chicago's only 


“automobile row.”” A neatly-defined market for sales managers. 


Then things began to happen. 


Chicago spread out. And many automotive dealers spread with it — 
moving off their “row” and in with their customers. Today, the market’s 
richer than ever, with ‘“‘automobile. rows” located in every district — but 
you've got to know where to find them. Ira Handelman’s business is just 


one example of this changing pattern. 


This is going on everywhere, in every product classification. And the fast- 


moving, fully-informed sales manager keeps up with it. 


Here’s where Hearst Advertising Service can help you focus your local 
sales sights. Your H.A.S. man knows the ten major markets that account 
for over half the nation’s buying income — and he knows them intimately. 
Complete information based on street-by-street Sales Operating Controls, 
specific Commodity Surveys, detailed Market Studies and Analysis. Why 


not get in touch with the H.A.S. man nearest you today? 


HERE’S WHAT THE MARKETING EXECUTIVE 
OF A LARGE GASOLINE FIRM SAID: 


“Your Control gives me market facts which to 
the best of my knowledge have never before 
been available to sales managers.” 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


Hearst Advertising Se 


Herbert W. Beyea, General Manager * 959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Offices in principal cities | Baltimore News-Post American Detroit Times Los Angeles Examiner 
representing Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Boston Record-American Advertiser Chicago Herald-American 
New York Journal-American San Francisco Examiner Albany Times Union Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Copyright 1949 by Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc., Hearst Advertising Service Division, All rights reserved. 
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YOUR 


Why run the risk of putting your 
sales force to sleep . . . when you 
can so easily and economically in- 
still in them renewed enthusiasm for 
your plans and products? 

Your presentations can be dra- 
matically and forcefully effective 
through the use of film. 

Let the William J. Ganz Com- 
pany breathe life into the material 
for your next sales meeting. 

We are prepared to work 24 
hours a day—and guarantee delivery, 
on time—even on extremely short 
notice! 


WILLIAM J. GANZ 


COMPANY 


40 East 49th Street, N. Y., N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-1444 
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SALES MEETINGS! 


JESSIE'S W22400k 


Quick FACTS... 


|B CIRCULATION—18,000,000. 
2.COST PER M—1.1 cents. 


3. READERSHIP—12% median 
“Read Most.” 


4. ‘READ MOST’’ READERS PER 
DOLLAR—1090. 


5. COVERAGE—54% average mar- 
ket penetration in 80 top markets. 


6. DOMINANT POSITION on the 
woman's page of 123 newspapers. 


7. LOW COST—Schedules range 
from $3,827 to $103,041. 


Ask to see our new presentation 
JESSIE’S NOTEBOOK 


New York-Le 2-1434 Los Angeles -Tucker 1078 
Chicago-Fi6-1051 SanFrancisco-Ex2-0159 
Seattle - Eliot 4315 


CONGRESS 
Pm On the opening day of the new 


more bills were introduced 
cutting excise taxes than bills on any 
other subject. Since then, additional 
bills have been piling up. Some of 
them cover a single product or serv- 
ice—electric light bulbs, furs, trans- 
port. Some deal broadly with the 
whole list of wartime imposts. 

This was part of the background, 
as congressmen and senators awaited 
the tax message of the President, 
which was to start the ball rolling. 
The rest of the background is the 
high deficit this and next year. Legis- 
lators hesitate to increase the deficit; 
yet they seem insistent on reducing 
the excises and utterly reluctant to 
substitute new imposts. 


session, 


> The present session probably will 
broaden Social Security. The new 
law, as foreshadowed in the bill 
passed last fall by the House, will 
restore coverage for those salesmen 
who were taken off a couple of years 
ago and provide new coverage for 
agents and other independent busi- 
nessmen. 


& Representative Patman has put in 
a bill proposing two new coins, a bit 
and a half-bit. Two bits, you remem- 
ber, make a quarter. Last year sev- 
eral other bills proposing new coins, 
somewhat higher than the 5-cent 
piece, were introduced. Soft drink 
interests, coin machine makers, some 
of the California fruit growers, are 
the chief sponsors. 


> The combination of Puerto Rican 
and United States tax laws makes it 
possible for companies to move to 
Puerto Rico and to escape income 
taxes. About a hundred have done so. 
The departure of the radio program, 
“Duffy’s Tavern,” stirred up a lot of 
interest. Representative Noah Web- 
ster leads a movement in the House 
to plug up the laws. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
> Why FTC doesn’t do more to 


stop monopolies is being investigated 
by Representative Patman’s Small 


Business Committee. It’s the kind of 
probe in which an agency, in essence, 


is invited to ask for more power and 
more money. The opening gun was a 
73-page reply by the Commission to 
questions put by Patman. 

One new power, which FTC sug- 
gests for itself, is to dissolve com- 
panies, which have gotten too big but 
which can’t be reached under the 
Sherman Act. FTC would place ceil- 
ings on how much companies could 
grow. 

FTC also asks for greater power to 
enforce its present cease-and-desist 
orders, along with an expanded juris- 
diction for issuing them. It’s quite a 
report. To get it, write the Commis- 
sion asking for the January 9 reply 
to Representative Patman. 


> The Commission intends to shift 
staff from the enforcement of false 
advertising prosecutions to unfair- 
trade cases under the Clayton Act. 
The President’s Budget says so. This 
is in line with a suggestion last year 
by the Hoover Commission. It also 
gets FTC more deeply involved in 
the kind of cases which have drawn 
upon it the most criticism. 


> With former Senator Mead in 
charge, FTC will try in early Janu- 
ary to set up a fair practice code for 
the grocery industry—manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. Commission 
officials say that the request came 
from various independents at each 
level. Among the subjects suggested 
for rules are these: advertising allow- 
ances, brokerage payments, loss lead- 
ers, below-cost sales, fake “special 
bargains.” 


SUPREME COURT 


> Appeal by Standard Oil of In- 
diana against an order by FTC has 
been argued before the Court. Stand- 
ard had been selling to a retail chain, 
with its own wholesaling department, 
cheaper than to competing retailers. 
It said that it had to in order to meet 
the competition of other producers, 
which the Circuit Court found was 
no defence. This left proof of lower 
costs as the sole defence against the 
charge of discrimination. 

The Supreme Court Justices, Jack- 
son especially, were pretty hard in 
their questioning of the FTC lawyers. 
The Commission order, for instance, 
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The unusual and 


eye-catching package 
for Liquid Gold 
produced by 

UNITED 


No matter what you sell, even if it is Liquid Gold, 


the package is all important. That’s why every day 
more and more manufacturers turn to Foil Cartons. 


The magic of Foil has boosted the sales of many slow-moving 


3 » 
products. It has turned many popular products into top-notch ~ Px, 
sellers. How about your product? Does it really stand out on 
shelves and counters? Does it outshine the competitor’s package? 
Does it attract the eye, hold attention, and open the buyer’s purse? 
It will in Foil Cartons. Write for your free copy of ““The Magical Formula,” 


and learn how Foil Cartons can step up your sales. 


UNITED BOARD AND CARTON 


P. O. Box 1318 © Syracuse, New York 


Board Mills: Carton Plants: 
Lockport, N. Y.; Thomson, N. Y.; Urbana, O. Victory Mills, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cohoes, N. Y.; Springfield, O. 
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The CHRONICLE’S LEAD 


IN 1949 
GREATEST IN HISTORY! 


For thirty-seven consecutive years The Houston 
Chronicle has led all other Houston newspapers 
in advertising linage by a tremendous margin 


— and 1949 showed the largest lead ever. 


HERE'S THE 1949 RECORD 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 


CHRONICLE 33,650,107 Lines 
Second Paper 23,316,709 Lines 
Third Paper 10,075,254 Lines 


SOURCE: MEDIA RECORDS 


The above record shows that The Houston 
Chronicle published more advertising 
than all other Houston papers combined. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R Ww McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 37 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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M. J GIBBONS 
National Advertising Manager 


said that Standard could give its cus- 
tomers a price break only if they saw 
to it that the preference was not 
passed on by retailers to the consumer. 
Jackson wanted to know whether this 
wasn’t an order to violate the Sher- 
man Act. Frankfurter said that ir 
looked also like a violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, as expressed in 
another FTC order. 

FTC counsel said this at one point : 
In judging whether there is discrim- 
ination, the FTC can ignore trade 
levels—wholesaler, retailer, etc. I 
all depends on cost. You have to 
ignore the trade level, otherwise 
chain retailers will get preferences by 
setting up their own wholesaling de- 
partments, which FTC considers bad. 
As the case was argued, rumors were 
widely circulated that Justice is in- 
vestigating the retailers who had com- 
plained against Standard—on a Sher- 
man Act count. 


COMMERCE 


> The Department has just issued 
its new addition of “Special Days, 
Weeks, and Months in 1950,” which 
is available at 15 cents from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Those 
who sponsor the various dates, usually 
commercial interests, are generally 
mentioned. For slot machines it’s Na- 
tional Automatic Merchandising 


Week, December 10-16. 


> In the next several months, the 
Bureau will issue its first releases on 
the Survey of Business. They will 
cover individual counties and incor- 
porated towns and cities. There will 
be summary figures on retailing, 
wholesaling, with broad breakdowns 
on goods and services. 

Final tables, which will appear late 
in 1950, will contain fine breakdowns 
by item. In 1951, the Bureau will 
publish various studies of particular 
trades. 


AGRICULTURE 


> Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has found that electric fans keep 
you warm in winter as well as cool in 
summer. They bring warm air near 
the ceiling down. The point is being 
made to farmers in REA territory, 
which helps sell fans. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


> The Board has just published its 
“Distribution of Bank Deposits by 
Counties, June 30, 1949.” Board ana- 
lysts think that the distribution is a 
clue to purchasing power for agri- 
cultural regions, for people bank 
nearby. It is, of course, meaningless 
for comparing cities. The pamphlet 
is obtainable by writing the Board. 
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FAT—BUT NOT FLABBY 


\ifred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the board of General 
Movrors, told luncheon guests last week what the company 
exp cted to accomplish in 1950. Some of his remarks pro- 
vide a good clue to why this giant corporation succeeds in 
mavnifying the successes of its separate divisions, and in 
minimizing the failures. One of the problems of bigness— 
whether it is government or a private industry—is that its 
policies and practices become fixed. Consequently it doesn’t 
move with the times as rapidly as the smaller organization. 


\Ir. Sloan told his guests that the company now has 
several types of automatic transmission. ““The reason for 
this symbolizes our philosophy of management. Each 
General Motors unit is encouraged to develop and adopt 
that which its individual management believes to be best. 
We operate a free competitive economy within ourselves. 
Our competition is one division against another, as well as 
against firms on the outside. In no way can we develop the 
best except through the process of trial and error by actual 
experience on a broad scale. And it often happens that 
more than one approach to the same problem, whether 
technical or commercial, is desirable. Thus we broaden the 
base of appeal.” 

This philosophy of management, to borrow words made 
famous by a GM competitor, is “fluid drive.” 


WHY 1950 SHOULD BE GOOD 


There seem to be solid reasons for the optimism which 
is SO apparent everywhere and which is exemplified nearly 
every day in the stock market pages. 


The workers of the country certainly should be en- 
couraged by the fact that manufacturers have, on the 
average, orders for two and one-half months of produc- 
tion. Before the war it was normal to have orders amount- 
ing to about one and one-half months of production. 
While many of these orders are cancelable, it seems obvi- 
ous that manufacturing is almost sure to be active for 
several months, particularly because orders are still com- 
ing in at a fast rate. 


The J. Walter Thompson Co. has summed up the 
situation very well in a booklet called “Marketing Oppor- 
tunities, 1950.” (SM _> subscribers may secure copies by 
addressing the company at 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y.). The organization’s studies of marketing 
potentials indicate that this year can be the best year yet if 
American business aggressively seizes its opportunity. The 
conclusion is based upon such facts as these: In 1950, 

fter correction for higher taxes and higher prices, real 
urchasing power can be $121.2 billion, or 6% more than 
949 . . . Liquid savings of the people total $175 billion 

. consumer debt is low in relation to income (only 
9%) and in relation to savings (only 35%) ... 47% 
f families have incomes over $3,000 a year. 


Of particular interest to national marketers and adver- 
isers are the following additional points: 40% of all 
J. §. families are new families since 1940 . . . 9 million 
veopie have moved from rural areas to cities since 1940 
.. From 1941 to 1949 nearly 18 million families have 
noved up to the “over $3,000” income group . . . the cost 
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per thousand of advertising has not increased in propor- 
tion to other things. 


DILEMMA OF A BRITON 


E. I. H. Ward, a British boat manufacturer, complains 
because business is too good in the U.S.A. He came here 
early in the month to display his pleasure boats at the 
National Boat Show and his problem is this: American 
orders so far exceeded his ability to produce them that he 
is forced to expand his factory in England! He told a 
New York Herald Tribune reporter: “Over-selling is a 
disastrous feature of the American market, because slow 
deliveries cause buyers to lose faith. Our problem now is 
not pushing sales but to stem them for three or four 
months until we can catch up in production.” 


ese er te 


GSM OF USA 


The Federal Government is becoming definitely sales- 
minded. For example, we have bragged every so often 
because the Treasury Department sets its bond sales 
quotas by using SALES MANAGEMENT’s Survey of Buying 
Power. Now comes, via The New Yorker magazine, a 
little story which should be flattering to most of our 
readers. 

There is a certain military official in Washington who 
handles the placement of advertising for the United States 
Army and the United States Air Force Recruiting Service 
(and, as The New Yorker points out, friends of unifica- 
tion will be happy to hear that his headquarters are in the 
Main Navy Building) . . . The gentleman is known as 
General Sales Manager. 


SO NOW I'M AN ARTIST (ALMOST) 


There’s hardly a salesman who wouldn’t be a better 
salesman if he could make graphic presentations. When he 
only talks, the prospect’s mind can wander, but when he 
has a pencil out, and illustrates his points, the prospect is 
forced to concentrate, and the impression registers on two 
of his senses. Well do I remember an insurance salesman 
who wanted to sell me an annuity. As he talked about my 
eventual retirement he sketched a house overlooking water, 
with an attractive boat at anchor. He sold me, where 
others failed who had merely talked figures. 


There’s a new book out which makes it really easy to 
draw. “Conversational Drawing” (Farrar and Straus, 
$2.50) is a series of simple lessons developed by Edward 
H. Freedman, a successful commercial artist. You start 
out drawing circles, then rectangles, then you learn to 
hook the fundamental forms together, and—almost presto 
—you surprise yourself by being able to draw things which 
other people can recognize. It’s almost as easy as writing 
your name. The publishers tell me that quite a number of 
sales managers have purchased copies for all of their 
salesmen. 


WHY WE LOST A SUBSCRIBER 


Bob Smallwood, our circulation manager, reports that 
the director of sales at Electronic Associates, Inc., Long 
Branch, N. J., now is an ex-subscriber. We thought pos- 
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sibly we had fallen down on the editorial job and we 
asked the gentleman what was wrong. He says he really 
likes SALES MANAGEMENT, but found that his business 
was so “different” that he couldn’t use it—he does very 
little advertising, he doesn’t have a marketing problem, 
he doesn’t use any variation of the wholesale-retail dis- 
tribution system, he doesn’t have a big sales force. We are 
accustomed to the “my business is different’? defense, but 
after reading the last paragraph of his letter we have 
crossed him off as a subscription prospect. Did you ever 
hear of a business like this: 


“It is an electronic research and development business 
about which I have formulated the following description 
in which there is more truth than fiction. A potential cus- 
tomer asks us what we do. We tell him we don’t know, 
and he tells us that he would like to have a gadget built 
but does not know what it should be. We say, ‘Fine— 
we'll see what happens.’ Sometime later we deliver a box 
to him and say we don’t know what it is, but here it is. 
He says, ‘Thanks—I don’t know how I am going to use 
it, but I am glad to have it’.” 


COMPETITION FOR THE DOLLAR 


The National Industrial Conference Board, working 
from BLS statistics, comes up with interesting statistics 
on where the consumer spent his dollar: 

1901 1918-19 1934-'36 1949 
Food 45 38 34 42 
Clothing 14 17 11 9 
Rent 14 14 17 13 
Fuel 6 5 7 5 
Other 21 26 31 31 


The “other” item, which has increased by one-half in 
the century to date, includes automobiles, recreation, house 
furnishings. Currently the higher food outlays seem to be 
at the expense of clothing and rent. 


WORTH SENDING FOR 


Some unusually worthwhile booklets came across the 
editorial desk during the fortnight, copies which are avyail- 
able to subscribers . . . Business Week (330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N.Y.) has reprinted a special report 
called ‘““The Twenty Most Critical Years in America’s 
Business History.” It is a superb record of the period s nce 
the stock market crash in October, 1929 . . . Along the 
same general line as the supplement to the November 
issue of Dun’s Review (Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 290 
Broadway, New York 8, N.Y.) called “Compass Points 
of Business.”’ This shows the progress of the United Ststes 
economy since 1919, with particular emphasis on current 
conditions. In case you’re interested in wholesale prices, 
the same organization will send you a chart, by quarters, 
of the wholesale prices of important commodities since 
1939 . . . Companies which sell and advertise to industry 
will get a great deal of value from a 48-page booklet, 
“How Industrial Advertising Helps Make Sales,” avail- 
able from Putman Publishing Co., 737 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. The booklet “briefs” the 10 
entries from the Putman Awards for 1949 and describes 
precisely the problems and the achieved results of 10 im- 
portant industrial advertisers such as Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and the Chemical Division of the Koppers Co., 
Inc., etc. 


F-L-A-S-H 


The program department of CBS-TV found the A. G. 
Mezerik feature article in SALES MANAGEMENT’s Janu- 
ary 15th issue, “Tempest in the A & P Tea Pot” to be 
the most thorough and dispassionate analysis which has 
been published on the pending suit. As a result, Author 
Mezerik made his television debut Thursday, the 19th, as 
member of a panel which debated the issues. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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In December 1949, the Business Trend remained at the preceding 
month's level of 225. A decrease in business spending was offset 
by a gain in new orders. The annual average for 1949 was 216. 
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A slight drop in the Business Trend is estimated for January, 
1950. With new orders and business spending declining slight!,, 
the preliminary estimate of the Business Trend for January is 22°. 
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Based on an interview 

by A. B. Ecke 

with E. L. MABRY 
President, Vick Chemical Co. 


The No. 1 Job at Vick’s: 
Building Qualified Management Manpower 


No matter how valuable a firm's trademarks and plant, it 


cannot continue to live and prosper unless it has capable 


leadership. Vick Chemical Company's recruiting and train- 


ing plan anticipates manpower needs for 35 years ahead. 


When you get a chance to talk 
with the president of a multi-million- 
dollar company you don’t generally 
ask him what he does. It isn’t politic 

. and sometimes it’s embarrassing 
because the man has such a tremen- 
dous responsibility it often defies a 
siniple answer. 

jut, sitting down with E. L. 
Mabry, president of Vick Chemical 
Co., one of the best-known pharma- 
ceitical companies in the world, we 
di! just that. His imaginative reply: 

Over in the office of the fellow 
wo runs the Law of Averages, 
th-y’ve got a chap who carves tomb- 
stones for the businesses that are 
gong to fail—today, tomorrow and 
l\ years from the next day. My job 

to make sure that today, tomorrow 
and 10 or 35 years from now the 
te'low with the chisel doesn’t start a 
tombstone for Vick.” 
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“Going out of business is easy. The 
founder dies . . . a product gets old; 
better products appear. Sometimes 
it’s slow, like getting bald. Before 
you know it, your hair is gone... 
and .so’s your business.” 

Mr. Mabry, who we might add 
has all his hair, and it’s not even 
gray, went on seriously: “My job— 
and the job of all Vick management 
—is to insure the growing success of 
our company. That means finding, 
training and gradually placing in 
positions of increasing responsibility 
young and coming men.” 

Vick is today engaged in one of 
the most comprehensive and careful 
recruiting and training programs of 
any company in the country. And 
this enlightened personnel policy, 
based on the stark realization that 
today’s successes may well be in to- 
morrow’s cron of business failures, 


MEN ON THE COVER: Most 
of the key positions at Vick's 
are now held by men who 
came up through the training 
plan described in this article. 
In the photo, |. to r.: H. R. 
Marschalk, president and gen- 
eral manager, McKelvy Co.; 
Mr. Mabry; E. P. Anderson, 
general manager, Internation- 
al Div.; Kirby Peake, general 
Vick Products Div. 


manager, 


INSURANCE FOR TOMORROW: 
(Left) "The only real annuity a com- 
pany can buy for itself is ‘mind- 
power’. —E, L. Mabry. 


has paced the company’s steady 
growth. 
Widely known for its famous 


Vicks cold remedies, the last 10 years 
have seen the company branch into 
the ethical field by purchasing The 
Wm. S. Merrell Co., oldest pharma- 
ceutical house in the United States; 
then Prince Matchabelli, perfumes 
and cosmetics; “Seaforth,” line of 
men’s grooming aids; ‘“‘Sofskin’”’ hand 
cream; “Jen-Sal,” veterinarian sup- 
plies made by Jensen-Salsbery Lab- 
oratories; the J. T. Baker Co., 
makers of fine, industrial, pharma- 
ceutical, and reagent chemicals. 

“With this large family to raise,” 
says Mr. Mabry, “Vick needs plenty 
of young men with the make-up and 
mindpower to start training today to 
help run and operate these companies 
—tomorrow.” 

That Vick’s personnel policy is no 
seasonal will-’o-the-wisp, can be seen 
in the record. As far back as 1933 the 
Annual Report to Stockholders de- 
clared: 

“‘Trademarked products grow old 

managements grow old. The 
solution is to maintain an adequate 
supply of ‘unusual minds’ to produce 
and develop new products and pro- 
cesses needed to replace those out- 
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moded by time. That is our Job 
No. 1.” 

This belief, which is a statement 
of operating policy, hangs in a small 
frame back of Mr. Mabry’s desk. 
And it is found in the offices of other 
top Vick executives. They work at it. 
One of the most interesting ways in 
which Job No. 1 principles are ap- 
plied is in the Vick Advertising-Sales 
Executive Training Program. This 
program has operated for many years 
to provide executives for the two 
divisions of the company that market 
Vick trademarked products: The 
Vick Products Division (U. S. and 
Canada) and the Vick International 
Division. It is on programs such as 
this that Vick relies to fill the execu- 
tive and top officer requirements of 
the future. 

Realistically, Vick turns to the col- 
leges and universities of the country 
to find its standard requirement—men 
of “unusual mindpower.” Vick has 
learned from over 25 years of experi- 
ence that college recruiting presents 
a real challenge. With the vast num- 
ber of schools and graduates of to- 
day, the careful surveying and inter- 
viewing of young men is a costly 
operation for Vick, requiring many 
months of planning and preparation. 
This is a necessity because Vick hires 
only men it considers, based on abil- 
ity, to be among the top 5% of the 
graduating class. 

While this might sound overly se- 
lective, it isn’t at all—if the young 
man fits the Vick bill. And a crew 
hair cut has nothing to do with it. 
Neither do grades. It’s mindpower 
Vick looks for—‘‘The only real an- 
nuity a company can buy for itself,” 
says Mr. Mabry. 

What sort of “Geiger counter” 
does Vick use in tracking down its 
future executives ? 

Vick calls on top colleges in all 
sections of the country. Proof that 
“Job No. 1” is earnestly applied, 
Vick sends “recruiters’”” who for the 
most part are men holding down 
operating positions in sales, advertis- 
ing and merchandising—‘front line 
troops.” These men, having gradu- 
ated from the training program, 
know first-hand the virtues . . . and, 
yes, the tribulations . of the train- 
ing program. ‘They can speak the 
language of college men since they, 
themselves, are closer to that “gradu- 
ation feeling’? than many people in 
personnel departments. And_ they 
know the work and the qualifications 
needed to gain success in the training 
program. 

Because Vick wants the men who 
eventually will rise to the top and be 
tomorrow’s management, it first an- 
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SCHOOL DAYS: (Above) VapoRub-Va-tro-nol Product Manager D. J. Coyle 
explains the functions of a vaporizer during a break after his talk to a training 
group at an orientation session. Mr. Coyle is a graduate of the training course. 


SHIRT SLEEVE SALESMANSHIP: (Right) While one trainee plays the part of 
a druggist, his colleague "sells" him in practice session. Looking on with 
interest are Field Sales Manager D. E. Livingston (seated on desk), and assistants. 


alyzed the qualifications needed to 
fill these top positions. What natural 
talents must a man start with so that 
when experience, varied and respon- 
sible, is added, the outcome will be a 
trained, operating executive? Because 
so many college men have little or no 
chance to acquire outside business ex- 
perience, the inventory of talents is 
based more or less on innate abilities: 
the “doin’ what comes natcherly” 
sort of thing that pulls some men in- 
to athletics, others into the theater, 
campus politics or running the paper. 

Here’s the list of qualities Vick 
uses in finding men for its Adver- 
tising-Sales Executive Training Pro- 
gram. In each instance the factor is 
checked out against the man’s record 
in high school, college or part-time 
jobs. Evidence, not personal opinion, 
is searched for—to be fair to the ap- 
plicant as well as to Vick. 

Has the man demonstrated any 
Idea-A bility? Vick wants an idea 
mind with executive potential ...a 
man who can develop and apply sales- 
making ideas . . . and who can get 
ideas from his co-workers ... a 


young and coming man with an “un- 
usual mind.” 

Does he have an Inquiring Mind? 
Does he dig for facts... the “why” 
and “how?” Is he skeptical (not sus- 
picious) ? Has he invented a new and 
better way to do a job?... even 'f 
it’s getting the fraternity dishes 
washed faster and cleaner. Has he 
upped the college paper’s circulation 
... brought new life into the student 
government? Has he made any money 
for himself in spare jobs? Is he con- 
structive—mentally ? 

Expression: Mr. Mabry, who has 
turned out many an advertisement, 
many a promotional letter, and who 
still actively watches the flow of Vick 
advertising, puts it this way: “Clear, 
convincing writing is the hallmark of 
a good executive mind. Idea-Abilit 
is first and foremost, but expression, 
both written and oral, is one of the 
qualities needed to translate ideas in- 
to action.” 

Intelligence: He doesn’t have to b 
the Phi Beta Kappa type—althoug! 
that’s not bad. But, more, how is his 
judgment, his common sense? Wha- 
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sound—or unsound—decisions has he 
made so far in life? Will he be able 
to judge accurately opinions and ideas 
of others? 

Drive and Perseverance: As they 
say in baseball, “does he hustle?’ Can 
he point to jobs he’s carried on 
through to the end by sheer “‘stick-to- 
t-iveness ?”’ Does he have the courage 
of his convictions? And since interest 
plays a large part in drive and per- 
severance, are his basic aptitudes and 
leanings toward the fields of adver- 
tising, merchandising, and sales? 

Lastly, does the man have Execu- 
tive Potential? Does his record show 
that he plans his work . . . meets 
deadlines . . . does several things well 
it one time... wins the support and 
cooperation of others? Can he lead ? 
Does he seek and assume responsibil- 
ity ? 

“These qualities work together like 
members of a winning team,” com- 
ments Mr. Mabry in summing up 
Vick specifications. “Intelligence, in- 
quiring mind, drive, perseverance, 
and interest contribute to idea-ability. 
Expression, judgment, and executive 
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potential are needed after the idea is 
born. Men possessing these qualities 
are on the way to becoming top ex- 
ecutives.” 

With this bill of particulars 
which sounded pretty high to us. . 
“How does Vick actually recruit its 
men?” we asked Mr. Mabry. “And 
what comes after you hire a man?” 
Here’s the gist of Mr. Mabry’s an- 
swer, and a very complete one it is, 
too. At the end of it we thought that 
when Vick picks a man, it’s really 
done right. See for yourself: 

Departing from usual practice, 
Vick has two “recruiters” visit a 
college—to get two appraisals of the 
men interviewed. Vick interviews 
last almost twice as long as the aver- 
age of other companies. Each candi- 
date, if he passes the initial screen- 
ing interview, is given an application 
packet. This contains tests which 
have been carefully designed by rank- 
ing psychologists and which serve to 
further indicate a man’s potential. 
Men who show up well in interviews 
and in their work on the application 
packet are invited to New York, “on 


Vick,” of course. Here, they spend a 
day with four or five Vick chief ex- 
ecutives . “to get a good look at 
Vick, up close.”” And, in the process, 
Vick gets several, different appraisals 
of the man. This prevents “quick 
death” interviewing that comes so 
often when only one individual sits 
in judgment on applicants for jobs. 

A small, select group of men is 
chosen each year for the training pro- 
gram. The program starts with a 
month in the New York office to ac- 
quaint the men with the fundamen- 
tals of the business. During this 
period operating executives explain 
advertising campaigns, sales and sales 
promotion, manufacturing and dis- 
tribution workings: the story behind 
these methods . . . the “hows” and 
“whys” .. . for example, the birth 
and development of an advertisement 
up until it appears in an actual publi- 
cation. 

After this month, the men are 
ready to shove off on what many 
graduates of the training program 
have called “the best eye-opening 
business experience, in the shortest 
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space of time, you can get anywhere. 


What are they doing? They’re out 
selling . . . that old American pas- 
time that has helped make this coun- 
try what it is. Some men approach 
with fear the thought of “selling 
someone.” “All of life is selling—one 
way or another,” says Mr. Mabry. 

For the next 12 months, the men 
call on the trade—retail drug stores, 
from swanky Park Avenue to Del 
Coronado, below San Diego; on 
wholesalers—from Maine to New 
Orleans. They put up advertising in 
stores, on trees, and barns. Their cars 
get stuck in mud and snow .. . their 
suitcases beaten up by constant, night- 
after-night hauling in hotels—good 
ones and some not so good. They'll 
see maybe half the states in the Union 

.. and at the end of the 12 months 
they'll have talked, cajoled, argued 
and joked with more than 5,000 busi- 
nessmen—wholesalers, druggists, and 
others. 

But selling ability, per se, is not 
all-important. The ideas and knowl- 
edge the man gets while he’s on the 
road are most important. 

Is 12 months—with two weeks’ 
vacation, of course—too long? Vick 
says no—definitely. Their men are 
learning the fundamentals of selling, 
advertising and distribution without 
which no. successful merchandising 
career is possible, Mr. Mabry main- 
tains. 

In addition to daily selling work 

. generally broken up by two or 
three sales meetings throughout the 
vear ... the trainees engage in spe- 
cial market research projects, assigned 
from the office. Also, they participate 
in special writing assignments, meant 
to bring out their creative writing 
and thinking abilities, and market re- 
ports covering areas in which they 
have worked. All these written re- 
ports are reviewed and commented 
on as to sales and merchandising value 
by executives concerned and by the 
general manager. 


Tall Tales 


Many tales have come out of this 
road work. Harlan County in Ken- 
tucky—where they seem to _ have 
trouble keeping their sheriffs alive— 
always produces a story each year. 
One fellow out West, driving late at 
night, got mixed up and drove 
through an Indian reservation, caus- 
ing no small consternation amongst 
his red brothers. Another chap, trying 
hard to sell a druggist in Tennessee, 
had to prove he was a better shot than 
the buyer by participating in a turkey 
shoot. He won and the man 
bought. One fellow called on a store 
in Ohio when a fire broke out. He 
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helped escort customers outside, then 
returned to help the druggist with 
the flames. Result: Fire was put out 
but his suit was ruined. (Naturally, 
Vick bought him a new one.) The 
training program isn’t for men who 


can’t take hard work. But then, 
neither is success. 
After satisfactorily completing 


their field training, much of which is 
done in company with experienced 
divisional sales managers and their as- 
sistants, the trainees are brought into 
the New York office. Here they begin 
a three months’ program, working 
each month under a different execu- 
tive. They write radio commercials 
newspaper advertisements . 
direct-mail pieces, and do other jobs 
of this nature. 

At the end of this 16 months’ pro- 
gram, those men who have shown 
Idea-Ability applicable to Vick prob- 
lems are assigned to regular jobs 
within the Vick Products Division or 
Vick International Division. Here 
they come under the wing of a prod- 
uct manager and are assigned work 
on many phases of his particular 
operation. 


Complete Responsibility 


Each Vick product, or group of 
products, has its own product man- 
ager. The product manager, in effect 
the manager of his own company, is 
responsible for the sales and adver- 
tising of his products... all the way 
down to his net profits. For example, 
Gib Morrison who at 34 is product 
manager for Vicks Inhaler and Vicks 
Cough Drops, develops his own ad- 
vertising themes, helps select media, 
makes his decision on radio time for 
commercials and space for car cards. 
He is responsible for getting new 
package designs . . . letters written 
to wholesalers announcing a new pro- 
motion ... planning sales campaigns 
with the sales manager who directs 
the field sales force. In short, Mr. 
Morrison is “running a company” 
within a company. 

The end of the training program 
in the field and the office is just the 
start of increasingly more responsible 
jobs for those men who are assigned 
to assist product managers. Their 
work is planned so that each acquires 
at successively higher levels the 
knowledge and operating experience 
needed for top jobs. To make sure 
that progress is as rapid as ability 
permits, the ability of each man to 
handle larger responsibilities is con- 
tinuously evaluated by his immediate 
superior and the next higher execu- 
tive, generally the assistant general 
manager. These men know him and 


his work and it is their responsibility 
to make certain that he is being 
groomed to take on bigger—and 
better—jobs. 

Many of the younger members of 
today’s management team have come 
up through the Vick Advertising- 
Sales Executive Training Program. 
A few examples would include Kirby 
Peake who became general manager 
of the Vick Products Division at 32; 
R. D. Waters, assistant general man- 
ager of this Division at 32; H. R. 
Marschalk, president and _ general 
manager of the McKelvy Co., maker 
of “Seaforth,” at 32, now president 


and general manager of Prince 
Matchabelli at 34. 
It Really Works 
Has the Job No. 1 program 


worked? The Vick Advertising-Sales 
Executive Training Program de- 
scribed above is only one phase of 
Vick’s over-all Job No. 1 Program. 
The same principles and techniques 
are applied in all divisions of the 
company . . . and not just in mer- 
chandising, but in research, produc- 
tion, accounting, etc. Practically all 
top management positions at Vick to- 
day are filled by men who are prod- 
ucts of Vick development programs. 

Heading up the team is Mr. 
Mabry who came with Vick in 1916 
when he was 18. In the early ’30’s he 
had much to do with the launching 
of Vicks Va-tro-nol and Vicks Cough 
Drops. In 1938 he became executive 
assistant to the president, W. Y. 
Preyer, in the acquisition of subsidi- 
aries: Prince Matchabelli, The Wm. 
S. Merrell Co., and Alfred D. Mc- 
Kelvy Co. He then went to Merrell 
as chairman of the board, where his 
outstanding work won for him the 
presidency of Vick. His chief assist- 
ants have followed this same pattern 
of promotion from within. For ex- 
ample, H. A. High, vice-president at 
42, started with the company as a 
sales trainee in 1929. 

Vick’s need for men with ideas and 
executive potential is still growing. 
Back in 1938, when Vick’s expansion 
into related fields got underway, six 
companies were added to the parent 
company in eight years. The number 
of Vick products leaped from three to 
1,883. Sales increased three times 
over. With plans in the works for 
new expansion, Vick is faced with 
finding more young men with “un- 
usual minds.” They believe that their 
“Job No. 1” philosophy and _ plan, 
as exemplified in the Vick Advertis- 
ing-Sales Executive Training Pro- 
gram, gives them one of the best 
available means of attracting and 
keeping their executives of tomorrow. 
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This new idea might be called "range arrangement.” Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., manufacturers of Universal 
ranges and various electrical household appliances, has announced 
a radically new type of electric range. It is put together in units, 
similar to building blocks. It works this way: 


1. The homeowner may buy only the table-top open cooking 
ant... 

2. Or only the oven unit, or both. 

. Plus one or any number of drawer units. 


4. The range can be built up to any size, with ovens, open “Select-a-Range” 


heating units, and drawer units, to any number desired. 


Ww 


5. Using this plan, the oven may be at low level, waist level or fe 
high level, as desired. to it 
6. Flexibility plus investment cost according to needs or desire 
is a new talking point to make sales. p S$ 
7. Units can be added as requirements grow through the years. urse or pace 
8. Varieties in arrangement progress as units are added. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, in announcing this development, called 
"Select-a-Range," promises the trade that a heavy advertising 
campaign will be carried on during 1950 in national consumer 
magazines, major market newspapers and over the radio. 
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A MILER NAMED LARRY .. . when Larry F. Hardy 
—and if his name is Lawrence no one has ever been able 
to prove it—was a student at Georgetown, he was a star 
miler for the track team. And since then he’s kept the 
competition’s tongues hanging out as they tried to catch 
him. Now he’s done another lap in his career circuit—he’s 
the new president of the Television and Radio Division 
of Philco Corp. Larry’s been with Philco 18 years. For 
the first five he was a district sales representative and then 
divisional sales manager in Chicago and the Northwest 
territory. Then he was made vice-president and general 
manager of company operations in Sandusky. By 1939 he 
was manager of small radio set sales and then manager of 
the entire Home Radio Division. Nowadays he shuns 
track and goes in for skeet shooting with his two lads. The 
boys are proud of their Dad. He’s got a room full of skeet 
trophies—but they seldom let him in it. 


in the News 


BY HARRY WOODWARD, JR. 
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NAUTICAL FRANKFURTERS? ... 
in possible for the trigger-minded John F. O'Hara, presi- 
deat of Boston’s Davis Brothers Fisheries Co., Ince. 
Fur he’s the gent who is marketing frankfurters that look 
e franks, taste better than franks, but, frankly speaking, 
ar’ concocted of tuna fish! He calls his creation Friday 


sure—nothing’s 


— 


F anks, has started distribution nationally and threatens to 
petition the Governor to remove the “Sacred Cod” from 
the State House and substitute a model of his frankfurter. 
Initial stocks of Friday Franks disappeared from Boston 
stores within two hours; present production tops 500,000 
pounds daily. The O’Hara forebears were the noted fish- 
ing clan. John differs from them in two respects: He went 
to college and instead of going down to the sea in ships for 
fish, he lets the fish come to him. Ten years ago, when he 
was a stripling of 26, he bought the 89-year-old Davis 
concern. He’s increased its business a neat 100%. 


THIRD BASE OR CHANNEL NINE .. . it’s all the same to the Dodger’s Jackie 
Robinson. For Jackie has turned salesman during this winter season and is batting 1.000 
t the job. The fortunate outfit which inked him to a between-season contract is Sunset 
Television Appliance Stores, one of the bigger television outlets in the New York City 
rea. On Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings Jackie demonstrates and sells in 
he company’s Rego Park store and he’s batting their sales balls out of the field. The 
wo partners at Sunset—Joe Rudnick, a sports enthusiast, and Morris Sobol—are show- 
nen at heart. They present every kid whose Pop buys a set with a personally auto- 
-raphed baseball by Jackie, keep a photographer around to take pictures of the purchaser 
nd Robinson. They’re also backing Jackie up with televised sports events. Rudnick 
ays Jackie would be a crack salesman even if he weren’t a crack batter. “Affable, 
nterested, patient and intelligent,” is the way he puts it. Jackie’s friends from the 
and end by buying. Here are three of them 


ports arenas turn up to watch him sell 
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vhom Dodger fans may recall: Barney, Hodges and Campanella. 


SOMEWHERE ALONG THE LINE... ‘Victor T. 
Norton must have touched your life but you probably 
didn’t know it. He’s been a top advertising man, a top 
food man—and now he’s going to be at the top of a 
broadcasting system. NBC has just won him from Ameri- 
can Home Foods, Inc.—he was president—and made him 
vice-president for administration. It’s all part of the re- 
alignment of the network to meet the needs of its expand- 
ing business. Now NBC has been redrafted into three 
major operating divisions and a number of staff units. 
Norton’s post is newly created, he’ll be in over-all charge 
of a number of important staff and operating functions. 
The handsome Mr. N. began his career as a salesman for 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc. Before he moved on to Cudahy 
Packing Co., he had held various executive positions, left 
to be general sales manager for Cudahy. Next came 
service with Kenyon & Eckhardt as merchandising con- 
sultant, and as vice-president and director of the Chicago 
office. In 1947 he went to American Home Foods as v.-p., 
later in the year became president. He was born in Ridg- 
way, Pa.. married a home-town girl. 


Card Industry Hits a Jackpot: 
12,000,000 Now Playing Canasta 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


An import from South America has hit the game industry 
with the impact of a hurricane. America has gone Canasta- 
happy. Books about the game are selling like popcorn at a 
fair, and promotion and publicity are at a fever pitch. 


The Canasta craze reached the 
United States almost two years ago, 
but has been of boom proportions less 
than a year. At this writing there are 
no signs of leveling off. 

Book, stationery and game depart- 
ments and other outlets are the chief 
retail beneficiaries. Equally happy 
about the movement are manufac- 
turers of playing cards and accessories 
such as score pads, pencils, card table 
covers, and plastic trays or baskets 
used for discards. (“Canasta” is the 
Spanish word for basket.) Authors 
and publishers of books on the game 
are also reaping a rich harvest. Os- 
wald Jacoby’s “How to Win at 
Canasta” was fifth on last year’s list 
of best sellers among books of all 
types, including fiction, according to 
Retail Bookseller. The Hearhow Rec- 
ord Co., San Francisco, has brought 
out two records on how to play Can- 
asta, each retailing at about $1.49, 
made by a West Coast Canasta ex- 
pert, George S. Gooden. 

Manufacturers of items not related 
to the game, but which can be tied in 
with it somehow, have jumped on the 
bandwagon. There’s a Canasta pin 
and bracelet which is sold in jewelry 
departments of large stores through- 
out the country. Sally Victor’s fall 
collection of millinery included a 
Canasta hat (price, $45). Christian 
Dior recently showed a Canasta coat 
and dress. At the suggestion of B. 
Altman’s food buyer, Ellen’s Choco- 


“UBIQUITOUS” IS THE WORD: How that game gets 
around! The model is wearing a “Canasta Hat", de- 
signed by Sally Victor (she's the kibitzer), Albert A. 
Ostrow, author of “The Complete Card Player.” hitches 
a publicity ride by assuming the role of the teacher. 


lates (New York City) has brought 
out a pound box of black and white 
covered marshmallows in a_ fancy 
Canasta box, retailing at $2. 
Everyone knows that the bubble 
could burst, almost without warning. 
It seems more likely, though, that the 
craze will taper off to a level and hold 
a sizable core of devotees, a “plus” 
for the game industry—since many 
who had not previously liked bridge 
or other card games have become 
Canasta fans. In the game’s favor is 
the fact that it is exciting, relatively 
easy to learn, and does not require in- 
tense concentration. It is flexible, in 
that any number from two to six per- 
sons may play it. It rarely brings on 
quarrels, does not spoil friendships. 
Manufacturers of playing cards— 
for the most part, a highly conserva- 
tive group—offered the required two 


decks in a single package only after 
being urged to do so by retailers. 
Even now, a good proportion of the 
sets on sale have been assembled by 
intermediaries who purchase the 
cards, package them in two-deck sets, 
and offer them in combination wit) 
score pads and trays. 

An estimated 12,000,000 persons 
now play Canasta, according to the 
Association of American Playing 
Card Manufacturers, whose members 
are Arrco Playing Card Co., Brown 
& Bigelow, E. E. Fairchild Corp., 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., and 
Western Playing Card Co. That 
number is not large, compared to the 
30,000,000 believed to be bridge 
players, but it is a spectacular figure 
in consideration of the fact that the 
majority had not heard of Canasta a 
year ago. 

To offset possibilities of a sudden 
slump, certain members of the asso- 
ciation are spreading the word— 
traitorously, in the opinion of those 
pushing sets—that Canasta can be 
played with any two decks, provided 
each has two jokers, or one joker and 
an advertising card which can serve 
as a joker; that the backs of the cards 
need not match. 
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‘he principal contribution of the 
ma iufacturers as a group toward the 
Ca asta boom probably has been their 
dis ribution of free rules for the game 
(§ )00,000 to date, 100,000 through 
ma lings to newspaper editors, radio 
commentators, etc.). They have also 
urced various experts to standardize 
rules, and the current folder bearing 
the blessing of the association lists the 
lit:'e band of experts who have agreed 
on standards. 


Geneology 


joth Uruguay and Argentina 
claim credit for having originated the 
game, and there are various claimants 
to the honor of having introduced it 
into the U. S. It is true that the 
boom started about the time that most 
bridge experts took it up, but opinions 
differ as to which was cause and 
which effect. Mrs. Ottilie H. Reilly, 
who might be called the High 
Priestess of the movement, was a 
Canasta pioneer. Two articles she 
wrote for Vogue, one for the maga- 
zine’s May, 1948, issue, did much to 
popularize the game among socialites 
and gave her a head start as an au- 
thority. Eventually she found herself 
so busy lecturing on Canasta at clubs, 
hotels, resorts and department stores 
that she left her position as hostess at 
the swank Regency Club in New 
York City to give full time to the 
new game. 

Mrs. Reilly is the author of two 
popular books on the subject, one in 
pamphlet form, brought out at 50 
cents and now selling at 25 cents 
total sales reportedly 300,000), and 
one in hard covers, retailing at $1 
200,000). Her folder of rules is 
widely distributed, one channel of dis- 
tribution being the Atlantic Playing 
Cara Co., which has been inserting 
the rules into the cards that are 
shipped. Atlantic has underwritten 
some of the expenses of Mrs. Reilly’s 
Canasta lecture tours. Retailers report 
that sales of Canasta books (She auto- 
sraphs her own during personal ap- 
earances), cards, trays, score pads 
nd related merchandise are sharply 
timulated by her visits. 

Temporarily, at least, bridge ex- 
ert Oswald Jacoby seems to be giv- 
ig his all for the Canasta cause, and 
» good effect, as his dollar book, 
How to Win at Canasta,” is push- 
ng the half-million mark at this writ- 
ng. His publisher, Doubleday & Co., 
nc., has done its part through ag- 
zressive promotion which has helped 
ot only the book, but various other 
nes associated with the game. An 
‘nergetic and likeable man, Mr. 
lacoby has visited stores all over the 
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country in the interests of Canasta. 
His faith and that of Doubleday’s 
in the continuation of the boom is 
indicated by the fact that a new book 
by him, at $1.75, was brought out 
January 9. 

Since books, and personal efforts of 
their authors, have had so much to do 
with the rise of Canasta, it should be 
pointed out that they form a unique 
chapter in publishing history. For one 
thing, so fast and furious has been the 
avalanche from presses that it is jok- 
ingly said in publishing circles that 
it’s a poor week when no new Canasta 
book appears. The October issue of 
Retail Bookseller reported that four 
of the seven top non-fiction best 
sellers were on Canasta. As stated 
earlier, Mr. Jacoby’s dollar book, 
“How to Win at Canasta,” was fifth 
among best-sellers of all types, includ- 
ing fiction, for the year—a truly re- 
markable record. The 25-cent books, 
now sold on newsstands, helped to in- 
troduce the game into mass markets. 
The initial print order for a new 
pocket-type book by Richard L. Frey 
(introduction by Ely Culbertson, au- 
thor of still another book on Can- 
asta) is 200,000, and Diversey Pub- 
lishing Corp., publisher, expects to 
sell at least a million copies through 
the American News Co. channels and 
syndicate stores. 


Business Reports 


Among playing card manufactur- 
ers, Arrco Playing Card Co. has been 
aggressive in making a bid for the 
packaged set business, at one period 
of 1949 selling 60% of its output in 
two-deck sets. Western Playing Card 
Co., has attained wide distribution 
chiefly through chain stores and pro- 
duces a number of combination sets— 
one, complete with tray and score pad 
which retails at less than $1.50. West- 
ern supplies dealers free with Canasta 
window streamers and rules pamph- 
lets. When asked for sales figures, 
the company reported that its ship- 
ments for the last four months of 
1949 were approximately double 
those of corresponding months in 
1948 (but pointed out that the firm’s 
sales in 1948 had been about 30% 
below normal). 


Atlantic Playing Card Co., sub- 
sidiary of The U.S. Playing Card 
Co. but not a member of the associ- 
ation, has been highly successful in 
promoting not only cards, but a com- 
plete line of Canasta merchandise— 
so much so that the firm prides itself 
on being able to outfit a complete 
Canasta department for the retailer. 
Its executives take pride in having 
taken the plunge—early—in October, 


1948, in fact, when at the instigation 
of Marshall Field & Co. they brought 
out a two-deck set of cards with the 
monogram “Canasta” printed on the 
back. 

From that beginning Atlantic 
developed 30 different sets and com- 
binations, ranging in price from $1.29 
to $15, and claims a sale of over a 
million sets during 1949. 

Most of Atlantic’s assortments con- 
sist of two decks of cards, a plastic 
tray and a score pad; colorfully pack- 
aged in yellow and red. This color 
scheme, suggestive of South America, 
has been widely adopted by other pro- 
ducers of Canasta items. A _ broad- 
side recently sent out by Atlantic to 
retailers illustrated nine different 
sets; for individual sale, a score pad 
in the familiar red and yellow color 
scheme, two kinds of leatherette score 
pad covers, a leather variety; and 
four books, two by Mrs. Reilly, one 
by Jesse C. Beesley, and the fourth 
the Jacoby book. 

Atlantic has put many stores into 
the ‘Canasta business.” As Bert 
Shattman, sales manager, expresses it: 
“Some who had to be begged to take 
$25 worth now buy $1,000 worth at 
a time, and keep telephoning and air 
mailing their orders. The other day 


TAIL ON THE CANASTA KITE: Apex Prod- 
ucts Corp. climbes aboard the new game 
craze with a “Mascot E-Z Score” pencil 
which has a revolving barrel with a con- 
densed score sheet inside. With a flick of 
the wrist, a player can find out how much 
score is earned by an individual card, or 
any combination of cards. The gadget was 
invented by Paul Poutinen, formerly an ad- 
vertising executive with McCann-Erickson. 
His advertising training has enabled him to 
do a good merchandising job on the item. 
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we had two Boston stores on the long 
distance wire at the same time, both 
in a hurry for merchandise. Some 
dealers were hesitant about buying 
plastic trays. Now they buy them in 
lots of a thousand.” One of Atlan- 
tic’s promotions was to give Canasta 
sets through Prizes, Inc., which fur- 
nishes prizes to radio stations. The 
arrangement lasted three months, 
twice a week, for 50 stations. The 
firm’s name appeared on the boxes, 
and the promotion resulted in a grati- 
fying number of orders and inquiries 
from dealers. 

CarOtti, New York City and Sag 
Harbor, obtains playing cards from 
other manufacturers and assembles 
them into de luxe sets which retail at 
higher than average figures: $3.95 
retail for two decks, clear plastic tray, 
score pad and Jacoby instruction 
folder, up to $6.95 for a set in a gen- 
uine leather case. CarOtti has Mr. 
Jacoby’s endorsement for its sets, and 
is more or less tied up with the 
Jacoby enterprise. The company’s 
packaging and display pieces for deal- 
ers are smartly styled and make use 
of a striking representation of a court 
jester in red, yellow and black cos- 
tume. The figure, shown on a joker, 
is the central motif of a display easel 
card with black background and the 
words “Play Canasta!” in yellow 
letters. 


As might be expected, manufactur- 
ers previously established in the game 
industry seized the opportunity to ride 
the crest of the Canasta wave. Plas- 
tic trays, which first retailed at about 
$1, are now available in several price 
ranges, mostly in the neighborhood of 
59 cents. E. S. Lowe Co., Inc., New 
York City, manufacturer of games, 
recently brought out a tray at 29 
cents. Glanson Co., manufacturers 
of cribbage boards, brought out a 
Lenz Canasta Score Board at $2. 
Bergmann Manufacturing Co., maker 
of plastic items, claims to have sold 
about 50,000 table covers with spe- 
cial designs indicating positions for 
discard piles, melds and completed 
Canasta. 


Accessory Story 


Then there’s the success story of 
the special Mascot E-Z Score Can- 
asta pencil, brought out by gadget- 
minded Paul Poutinen. Its special 
feature is that it has complete Can- 
asta scores built into the barrel, vis- 
ible upon “dialing” or rotating the 
side. Gift-packaged at $1 in an at- 
tractive gold-colored cardboard box, 
this item is sold in many different 
kinds of outlets, and is usually dis- 
played against a blue plastic counter 
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unit. Formerly with McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., Poutinen got the idea of 
starting his own gadget factory while 
he worked in a war plant six years 
ago. He went to a good bit of trouble 
to compress the Canasta score into a 
pencil and keep it legible and avail- 
able at a flick of the wrist, but the 
effort has paid off in sales. He re- 
cently bought enough brass wire and 
plastic tubing to make 400,000 pen- 
cils—which indicates his faith in the 
staying power of Canasta. 


On the Bandwagon 


“Never underestimate the influ- 
ence of the American department 
store’ is a slogan which comes to 
mind upon analysis of the manner 
in which Canasta has been brought 
to all corners of our country. John 
Shillito Co., Cincinnati, a depart- 
ment store that might be considered 
typical of progressive stores in me- 
dium-size cities, had three Canasta 
promotions during 1949: a series of 
four lectures on successive Tuesdays 
last May, by Frances Taylor, Bridge 
and Canasta columnist of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer; a lecture by Os- 
wald Jacoby in October, with a 
strong merchandising tie-up involving 
Mr. Jacoby’s book (which he auto- 
graphed) and game items; a two-day 
visit, October 31-November 1, by 
Ottilie Reilly, following the same 
lines as the Jacoby affair. 

The pattern for personal appear- 
ances of experts is pretty well stand- 
ardized. 

Stores usually announce the affair 
through two or more newspaper ad- 
vertisements. Gimbel’s of Philadel- 
phia publicized Mrs. Reilly’s four- 
day visit by a 40-inch advertisement 
and several follow-ups. Some stores 
use radio announcements, and if the 
expert arrives in time, he (or she) 
is likely to be interviewed on a local 
broadcast. The lecture is announced 
in the store by signs at heavy-traffic 
points such as entrances to elevators 
and in sections where Canasta items 
are sold and in book departments. 
During the promotion, there are spe- 
cial Canasta displays in windows and 
in stationery and book departments, 
and merchandise is available for sale 
in the lecture room (usually the store 
restaurant) beside the cash register. 

Though sales level off, after the 
initial spurt, there’s usually a con- 
tinuing demand for cards and other 
Canasta essentials. A representative 
of Younker’s, Des Moines depart- 
ment store, reports that, following 
Mrs. Reilly’s visit, “sales have re- 
mained excellent not only in Des 
Moines but through mail orders all 
over lowa.” Gimbel’s in Philadel- 


* phia, reported six weeks after the 


four-day Reilly promotion: “We have 
noticed no decline in sales. We are 
contemplating another Canasta paity 
early in 1950.” “Canasta Corners,” 
departments in which various mer- 
chandise tying in with the game is 
assembled, are being organized in the 
large and small stores. 

Outside of merchandise directly as- 
sociated with the game, costume jew- 
elry sold under the copyright name 
Canasta, manufactured by Castle- 
mark, New York City, is attracting 
wide attention in retail circles. The 
best seller is a $2 pin, a gold-colored 
metal and_ rhinestone’ overturned 
basket from which dangle seven plas- 
tic cards with Aces, signifying a 
“natural” Canasta which results in a 
high score to players. A matching 
bracelet is available at about $3. R. 
H. Macy & Co., New York City, fea- 
tured the pin in a big Sunday adver- 
tisement, and resident buying offices 
spread the tidings about, with excel- 
lent results for Castlemark. Distribu- 
tion in New York City is confined to 
Macy’s, but the jewelry is offered in 
such stores as Burdine’s in Miami; 
Carson, Pirie, Scott in Chicago; Bul- 
lock’s and the May Co. in Los An- 
geles. Many of these stores promote 
the items during visits of Canasta 
experts. 


Crystal-Gazing 


Manufacturers and retailers with 
a stake in the Canasta boom are un- 
derstandably cautious — and curious 
about its future course. They re- 
member the heights to which Mah 
Jong and Monopoly rose—and their 
quick decline. (In recent years 
Monopoly has been making a steady 
but unspectacular comeback.) One 
favorable aspect of Canasta is that it 
can be played with ordinary cards— 
any two decks, provided each has two 
jokers. Except for eliminating the 
printing of the word Canasta on the 
backs of the cards, manufacturers will 
have no trouble in reconverting to 
pre-Canasta production. An optimis- 
tic, and perhaps justified, view is that 
the boom will not completely collapse, 
but will merely level off, leaving a 
permanent demand for 108-card 
decks. Canasta is, after all, merely a 
new version of rummy, popular for 
years. Many who formerly played 
rummy or gin rummy will continue 
to play Canasta—and constitute a 
two-deck market. Meanwhile, the 
game is definitely a promotion peg. 
with the advantage of newness and 
smartness—Note how often it’s re- 
ferred to by columnists and in so- 
phisticated advertising copy—and the 
color and glamor of its origin. 
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SERVICE THAT NEVER SLEEPS...Whatever the need or the hour, the telephone 
is on the job—ready to take you where you want to go, quickly and dependably. Telephone 
service is one of the few services available twenty-four hours a day — weekdays, Sundays 


and holidays. Yet the cost is small—within reach of all... Bell Telephone System. 


G-E Trains the Trainers in 
“Back to Davenport Selling’ 


"How do | work?" "Where do | work?" "What tools do | 
use?" ''What are the techniques for building a sale?"' Gen- 


eral Electric's home heating men will have the answers when 
they take to the field to work with distributors’ salesmen. 


As a major part of its 1950 cam- 
paign the Automatic Heating Divi- 
sion of General Electric Co., Bloom- 
field, N. J., is making a concerted 
move to prepare its distributor and 
dealer sales organizations for the an- 
ticipated return to a buyers’ market 
in this traditionally highly competi- 
tive field. To this end it has developed 
a carefully integrated advertising, 
sales promotion, and sales training 
program. The first phase of the activ- 
ity features a “Train the Trainer In- 
stitute,” the initial objective of which 
is to make good teachers and forceful 
sales meetings leaders of its repre- 
sentatives who must work with dis- 
tributors and their sales staffs. 

As a start, in a recent week-long 
intensive conference, held under the 
leadership of Sales Manager Harry J. 
Wines, the division’s representatives 
were thoroughly drilled in techniques 
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of training distributors’ salesmen in 
effective personal solicitation of the 
homeowner. 

The theme of this conference, de- 
veloped and conducted by Advertis- 
ing Manager E. §. McKay and mem- 
bers of his staff, was “Back to Daven- 
port Selling” and that theme has been 
selected for the scheduled meetings in 
the field. Supporting the field sales 
activity is a national advertising cam- 
paign in The Saturday Evening Post, 
featuring case histories. 

To assist the field representative in 
his training work, the representative 
is provided with a set of well planned 
sales training and sales promotional 
tools. For instance, there is a film, 
“NlIore Sales Power to You,” which 
is designed to give the distributors’ 
men a visual step-by-step interpreta- 
tion of the best approach for the sale 
of G-E heating equipment. 


THROUGH THE "TRAIN THE TRAINER 
INSTITUTE" top management endeavors to 
develop and sell to its field representatives 
the basic concept that advertising, sales 
promotion and sales training are related, 
important phases of the marketing functions. 


He is given a meeting leader’s 
guide and a sample of a planned sales 
meeting. Among the subjects covered 
in the planned sales meeting are 
“When should a meeting be held” 
and “Where a meeting should be 
held.” There are instructions on how 
to steer a conference discussion and 
win active participation of every 
member of the group. Even such de- 
tailed matters as seating arrangements 
and positioning of projector and 
screen are covered. 


Suggests Remedies 


There is a section devoted to rem- 
edies for situations which might arise 
in a sales meeting. For example, there 
are suggestions for handling the man 
who knows it all, for the man who 
kids himself that he knows his job, 
for the man who carries personal 
animosity, and for the man who will 
not talk. 

The sales meeting guide tells the 
representative how he may most 
effectively use the film and introduce 
the company’s sales plans and sales 
aids, with special emphasis on “The 
Family Album,” a brochure designed 
to make the salesmen’s presentation to 
the homeowner simpler and more 
dramatic. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Is this a private fight among sales executives / 


Or can an advertising man stick his big nose in? 


A. R. Hahn’s piece in October 15th Shop Talk about 
“de-lousing” sales talk made sense to us. 

Then Jack Lacey uncorked a blast in favor of the 
old “slug ’em” sales approach and, on December 15th, 
David Osborne told why he feels many sales are lost 
by “fight tactics.” 

It’s just possible that the comparable effectiveness 
of “give ‘em both barrels” advertising vs. advertising 
that seeks to help folks understand values, might sup- 
ply some clue to the relative effectiveness of these 
opposite schools of selling. 


Consider the BUYER 


Much of what has appeared seems to center on sales 
attitudes and what they do to the salesman. 

Maybe it would help to consider BUYING attitudes 
and their influence on the buyers. 

As an advertising agency, we must consider con- 
stantly what our sales efforts (advertising in its vari- 
ous forms) do to the buyer. So let’s consider for a 
moment what YOU are like as a buyer. 

Do you like to be told what to do? 

Do you like to have people shout at you? 

Do attempts to overwhelm you with a mass of argu- 
ments soften you up for a sale? 


Does aggressiveness on the other fellow’s part 


(even in friendly conversation) make it easier for 
you to accept his v iewpoint ? 


Experience says “NO” 

Much evidence indicates that the most effective ad- 
vertising succeeds by helping folks understand what 
the product or service will do for them. 

Such advertising generates the motivating force of 
conviction out of a prior knowledge of the needs, 
interests, wants, and confusions of the people you're 
trying to sell. And the more certain your knowledge 
of why people buy (or fail to buy) your product. the 
more helpful you can be, hence the more potent the 
power of your advertising. 

Such advertising persuades; gets action without 
demanding it. (Sure, a course of action should be 
suggested, but in a spirit of helpfulness, not dicta- 
tion!) In selling practical items, it gives people useful 
information. With luxury or impulse items it purveys 
ideas that fit their dreams; uses appeals that suit 
their fancy. 

There’s nothing new about it. But it’s our specialty 
and we can do something about it. We can plan and 
create advertising that sells by helping people buy. 

If this sales strategy appeals to you, too, maybe we 
ought to have a look at each other. 


P.S. Just in case the other school is right. let us end this 
ad by saying “Do it now! Don’t delay!! Write today!! a 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 


FEBRUARY 1, 1950 


‘*‘DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE 
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TRAINING FILM shows how to use a helpful selling tool to 
dramatize sales presentation. Here the salesman is shown going 
over The Family Album of Modern Heating with the housewife. 


ANOTHER SCENE the salesman is preparing for his interview with 
the man of the house. He is carefully assembling his sales kit, 


checking off items he may ned to help him clinch his sale. 


The representative is urged to use 
the guide as a reference book during 
his preparations for a meeting. The 
back of the book is reserved for notes 
and a meeting report form. 

It is the representative's duty, then, 
to thoroughly acquaint the retail 
salesman with his working tools—and 
make him want to use them. 

In conducting a meeting of dis- 
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tributors’ salesmen, the representative 
presents verbally and visually (with 
the film) each step toward the con- 
summation of a sale. Emphasis is 
placed on the importance of having 
all tools when making a call—even if 
it is a prospecting call. 

The following tools are considered 
“musts” for each heating equipment 
salesman: 


1. Copy of “The Family Album” 
(the presentation of G-E modery 
automatic heating). 

2. Promotional literature. 

3. Five-foot steel tape for taking 
measurements. 

4. Heating survey and propo 
forms. 

5. A fountain pen—flled. 

The salesmen are told that fie'd 
operations consists of: (1) selling tie 
idea of the heating survey; (2) pe-- 
sonally making the survey; (3) using 
the survey and “The Family Albun 
to sell the product. 

Next, the salesman learns how to 
plan for his calls. This includes 
familiarizing himself with the neigh- 
borhood and blocking out calls so that 
he will at no time be taken for a 
canvasser. Attitude, including the im- 
portance of the smiling approach ani 
the correct pronunciation of MIrs. 
Homemaker’s name, is emphasized. 
He learns from the G-E representa- 
tive and from the film what state 
ments and questions are most likely to 
invoke the interest of the prospect 
and, how, once that interest is evoked 
to follow up quickly with a presenta- 
tion of “The Family Album.” He 
learns to regard every homeowner 
who is dissatisfied with present heat- 
ing equipment as a prospect. 


Alert to Information 


The representative points out that 
once the salesman has received per- 
mission from the housewife to make a 
survey, he must be on the alert to 
pick up all types of information which 
can prove useful when he calls back 
to discuss heating equipment with the 
man of the house. ; 

The necessity for careful prepara- 
tion for the appointment with the 
prospect is highlighted both in the 
film and in the G-E representatives’ 
training activities. The salesman is 
urged to review his survey and pro- 
posal to make certain the recommen- 
dations outlined are necessary. In his 
kit he should always have G-E pro- 
motional material, case histories, tes- 
timonial letters, boiler and furnace 
and rating information, contract 
forms, price lists, specification sheets. 

Because of his own basic training 
and because he has the aid of such an 
excellent training tool as the film 
“More Sales Power to You,” the 
heating equipment representative is 
permitted to do a more impressive job 
of coaching the salesman in the fine 
art of closing a sale. Lastly, neither 
the film nor the representative neg- 
lects to brief the distributor’s man in 
the important business of obtaining 
leads from satisfied customers. 
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“EXTRAS” make this NEW BONANZA a better buy! 


¥%*& New increased horsepower for better take-off performance 


% New safety-type control wheel *% Four new individual arm-rests 
% New Beechcraft propeller for better performance 
%& New RCA Radio with VHF * Three new utility map pockets 
%& New increased and faster action flap travel 
% New and faster travel action for landing gear 
*% New navigation light reflectors * New oil tank access door 
* New attractive instrument panel design 
% New exterior paint design * New interior upholstery combinations 


Ruggedness plus Speed... Performance plus Economy...Beauty plus Power 


The world-wide operational records of the more than 2200 It’s easy to enter or leave the 4-place Beechcraft Bonanza with 
Beechcraft Bonanzas now in service are proof that the Beech- its unique retractable step and wide auto-type door. Room for 4 
craft Bonanza delivers high payload, high speed, and low big people to ride in comfort. Maximum 5-way visibility and 
operating cost, combined with extra safety and greater com- sound-proofed, smartly appointed cabin add to the limousine 
fort — pRooF that the NEW Beechcraft Bonanza is a better buy! luxury of this new Beechcraft Bonanza for 1950. 


@ These are only a few of the hundreds of reasons 


why the NEw Model B35 Beechcraft Bonanza is a 
a better buy! See it today! Get all the facts about 
| Compare these Compare these the many extra advantages of Beechcrafts from 
performance features comfort features your nearest Beechcraft distributor or dealer — or 
@ Top speed, 184 mph ® Exclusive retractable drop a line of request on your company letterhead 

step to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. 


Cruising speed, 170 mph : f 
” ESP P ® Limousine entrance 


’ @ Range, 750 miles e Insulated, sound-proofed 


@ Service ceiling, 17,100 cabin 


feet e Quickly removable rear seat 
@ Fuel economy, 9% gal. e Luggage compartment 
hour accessible two ways yy, 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


FEBRUARY |!, 1950 


They'll Swap Sales Ideas 
With British Marketers 


Twelve top American sales chiefs will go to England in 


March to learn about British sales methods and to acquaint 
English executives with tested ways to sell in the U. S. A. 


Through the National Sales Ex- 
ecutives, Inc., and its corresponding 


organization in England, the Incor-° 


porated Sales Managers Association, 
sales managers here and in Great 
sritain intend to swap information 
on how to reach and sell their respec- 
tive markets. At the invitation of 
ISMA, 12 members of the NSE will 
sail for England early in March. 
They will spend two days in London 
where they will work with British 
executives. Then, the 12-man group 
will divide into two groups, one go- 
ing to Birmingham, Glasgow and 
Bristol and the other to Nottingham, 
Edinburgh and Manchester. 

At the offices of ECA chief, Paul 
Hoffman, three members of the 
American group, Robert A. Whitney, 
NSE president; Don Mitchell, presi- 
dent of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc.; and Arthur H. Motley, presi- 
dent of Parade Publication, Inc., ex- 
plained recently to Washington news- 
papermen the connection of their 
mission and that of ECA. Paul Hoff- 
man amplified it this way: 

“The program of the sales man- 
agers shows the desire to carry for- 
ward the basic principles of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. It’s com- 
pletely in line with our Techni- 
cal Assistance Project, under which 
Europeans learn American industrial 
techniques. The sales managers pro- 
gram, however, is especially signifi- 
cant because it has been initiated 
and will be developed privately. ECA 
is not financing it.” 

Mr. Motley emphasized that 
Americans aren’t going to England 
only to teach; they will also learn. 
Before the war, he said, the American 
companies were not selling to Eng- 
land on a competitive basis. They sold 
when they had a particular product 
which the British couldn’t make, 
when they possessed some particular 
patent right. The credit was to the 
production, not to the selling side 
of the business. American sales man- 
agers know as little about marketing 
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in England as the British know about 
selling American. 

“Candidly,”’ Mr. Motley  con- 
tinued, ‘“‘I know so little about British 
marketing methods that I must start 
from scratch. I don’t even know 
what questions I’ll want to ask when 
I get abroad. First I'll have to look 
around and get a general idea of how 
they do things.” 

The British, Mr. Motley pointed 
out, have been asking specific ques- 
tions about the American market. 
They want to break away to some 
extent from selling through whole- 
salers, which at present is almost their 
single method of selling to this mar- 
ket. They want advice on how to set 
up an organization to canvas house- 
wives, for instance. They want to 
know how to appeal direct-to-the-re- 
tailer. They want two top American 
sales executives to show them. We’re 


finding the right people to help them. 

Mr. Mitchell, who has had some 
experience in selling abroad, said that 
the British go just as deeply into 
searching for their markets and 
making sure that they are reaching 
them. The British counterpart of 
Sylvania, he pointed out, keeps a com- 
plete file of its outlets and prospects. 

“Once, in Ascot,” Mr. Mitchell 
related, “I passed a little two-by-four 
shop—an utterly obscure place. When 
I visited the head office of the electri- 
cal company, just for fun I asked the 
sales manager whether he had ever 
heard of the concern. He took the 
English equivalent of our Kardex and 
in a short time told me all about. the 
man’s business—plus his own efforts 
to solicit orders.” 

One feature of the exchange, Mr. 
Motley brought out, will be to swap 
business papers with British sales 
managers. ‘The British are being 
sent, first of all, such publications as 
SALES MANAGEMENT, bearing di- 
rectly on selling, and such general 
business publications as Business 
Week. In addition, sales managers 
in a given trade, say textiles, will be 
asked to send their publications to 
their English counter-parts, receiving 
British magazines in return. 

On March 13 and 14, when the 
American executives reach London, 
there will be a two-day conference 
covering the creation of markets, con- 
sumer interests, sales methods of dis- 
tributors and retailers, American 
techniques of competitive salesman- 
ship, and regional markets. 


ENGLAND BOUND: Three of the 12-member team of U. S. sales chiefs who will 
go to Great Britain in March confer with ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman 
(second from left). They are (from left-right): Robert A. Whitney, president, Na- 
tional Sales Executives; Hoffman; Arthur H. (Red) Motley, chairman, NSE and 
publisher, Parade; and Don Mitchell, president, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
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There are two pictures on this page: 
the one you are looking at; and the one 


they are looking at (which you can’t see). 


To you the important picture is the people 
in front of the television screen. It is a 
picture of the special impact achieved only 
by this medium, yet which goes far 


beyond the novelty of television. 


But we are equally concerned with the 
picture on the screen. For it is the result of 
creative programming which alone can 
sustain this kind of impact... building into 
every program the magic that holds the 


largest audiences week in and week out. 


It is now clear that CBS is the richest 
source of such programming in television 
today; that CBS consistently has more 

of the most popular programs than any 
other network; and that most of these 
programs have been created or produced 


by the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


This picture of television’s impact is a 
picture any advertiser can create— 


but he needs the magic of CBS to hold it. 


CBS TELEVISION 
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CREDIT PLATE case 
is made of tough 
plastic and has ea 
convenient key chain 


coming your way... 


ssesscarrying case for credit 
plates has convenient key chain at- 
tached. The plate slides in from 
one end and is secured by a pat- 
ented feature of the case which 
prevents the plate from falling out 
but does not interfere with easy 
removal. Made of tough Tenite 
plastic, the “Cred-A-Case”’ resists 
breakage under heavy impact and 
cannot become torn or frayed with 
use. The case is available in a 
choice of attractive colors, with 
the store’s name molded on one 
side. It is a product of French 
Manufacturing Co., 344 West 
Troy, Ferndale Station, Detroit 
20. Tenite plastic is produced by 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


sess versatile cutting instru- 
ment for pliable sheet materials 
makes it easy to fashion disks, gas- 
kets, straight strips, and curves of 
any shape. From the molded body 


DISKS, GASKETS AND 
OTHER SIMILAR CUT- 
TINGS down to '/,” in 
diameter, straight strips, 
and curves of any shape 
are easy to turn out 
with new, razor-sharp, 
compact gasket cutter. (=? 


of lightweight Bakelite phenolic 
plastic, a razor-sharp blade pro- 
trudes at one end. To make a cir- 
cular cut, the plastic slide block is 
set to the desired diameter, and the 
pivot post knob tightened to hold 
the block in place. The slide block 
is then set over a center pin stuck 
into the material and the pivot 
knob turned clockwise to complete 
the operation. For cutting irregu- 
lar shapes, the straight-edge blade 
is replaced with a curved blade set 
so the tip emerges just below a 
guide line on the side of the cutter. 
The tool is then pulled toward the 
operator, keeping the guide line 
on the line to be cut. To cut 
straight strips, the white washer 
between the pivot post knob and 
body is placed between the slide 
block and body, making the block 
protrude as a guide to slide along 
the edge of the material. The gas- 
ket cutter is made by the Zimmer- 
man Packing Co., 2768 Highland 
Ave., Cincinnati 12. 
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CREDIT PLATE case 
is made of tough 
plastic and has a 
convenient key chain. 


coming your way... 


sseescarrying case for credit 
plates has convenient key chain at- 
tached. The plate slides in from 
one end and is secured by a pat- 
ented feature of the case which 
prevents the plate from falling out 
but does not interfere with easy 
removal. Made of tough Tenite 
plastic, the “Cred-A-Case”’ resists 
breakage under heavy impact and 
cannot become torn or frayed with 
use. The case is available in a 
choice of attractive colors, with 
the store’s name molded on one 
side. It is a product of French 
Manufacturing Co., 344 West 
Troy, Ferndale Station, Detroit 
20. Tenite plastic is produced by 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


sesesVersatile cutting instru- 
ment for pliable sheet materials 
makes it easy to fashion disks, gas- 
kets, straight strips, and curves of 
any shape. From the molded body 


DISKS, GASKETS AND 
OTHER SIMILAR CUT- 
TINGS down to '/” in 
diameter, straight strips, 
and curves of any shape 
are easy to turn out 
with new, razor-sharp, 
compact gasket cutter. 


of lightweight Bakelite phenolic 
plastic, a razor-sharp blade pro- 
trudes at one end. To make a cir- 
cular cut, the plastic slide block is 
set to the desired diameter, and the 
pivot post knob tightened to hold 
the block in place. The slide block 
is then set over a center pin stuck 
into the material and the pivot 
knob turned clockwise to complete 
the operation. For cutting irregu- 
lar shapes, the straight-edge blade 
is replaced with a curved blade set 
so the tip emerges just below a 
guide line on the side of the cutter. 
The tool is then pulled toward the 
operator, keeping the guide line 
on the line to be cut. To cut 
straight strips, the white washer 
between the pivot post knob and 
body is placed between the slide 
block and body, making the block 
protrude as a guide to slide along 
the edge of the material. The gas- 
ket cutter is made by the Zimmer- 
man Packing Co., 2768 Highland 


Ave., Cincinnati 12. 
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We're going to use all media, and use them extensively. 
We're going to advertise more aggressively to meet new 
market conditions. We're going to tell people about the 
product and ask them to buy:"’ Chevrolet's 1950 platform. 


The Chevrolet Motor Division of 
the General Motors Corp. will spend 
upwards of $27,000,000 in advertis- 
ing its products in 1950, and Chevro- 
let dealers are expected to contribute 


another $24,000,000 to the same 
cause, according to T. H. Keating, 


general manager of Chevrolet. 

It is believed that these advertising 
billings will be larger than Chevro- 
let’s big expenditures of 1949—and 
probably one of the largest ever made 
by any car manufacturer. 

Add the fact that this biggest divi- 
sion of GM. is offering automatic 
transmission this year for the first 
time and is the only car in the low- 
price field that has this feature, and 
one feels quite safe in making two 
predictions for the new year: 


MILESTONE: (Top of page) T. H. Keating (left), general 
manager, and W. E. Fish, general sales manager, inspect 
a mammoth display based on production of the 23,000,000th 


Chevrolet. The 1950 sales goal: 


TEASER BOARD: 
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at least another million. 


(Right) Ouidoor advertising broke as 
early as December 27, 1949. More than 14,000 boards will 
be used in 1950, with copy changes made monthly. Among 
the variations on outdoor: clockboards in principal cities. 


1. Another million or more Chev- 
rolets will be added to the 23,000,000 
previously produced. 

2. Chevrolet will remain a popu- 
lar favorite among motor cars for 
the 20th year. 

Chevrolet production in 1949 to- 
taled 1,493,501 vehicles, marking the 
10th year in which it has produced 
substantially more than 1,000,000 
units. Of the 1949 production, 1,109,- 
958 were passenger cars and 383,543 
were commercial cars and trucks. 

Mr. Keating and his colleagues, 


W. E. Fish, general sales manager, 
W. G. Power, advertising manager, 


and others, aren’t making any rash 
predictions. They don’t promise to 
beat the 1949 record. They are real- 
ists. They recognize the fact that the 


1950 Ad Push 
For Chevrolet 
To Top 50 Million 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


bloom is off the postwar sellers’ mar- 
ket. But they do promise to do all 
that is humanly possible to make 1950 
another successful year for Chevro- 
let and they are quietly confident of 
the outcome. 

As Ad-Man Power says: “We are 
going to use all manner of media and 
we are going to use them extensively. 
Not only so, but we are going to 
advertise more aggressively than we 
have in the past few years when little 
selling effort was required. Now we 
are going to tell them about the prod- 
uct and we are going to ask them to 
buy.” 

The advertising program for 1950 
models began to break records on 
December 27 with a teaser campaign 
in some 6,000 daily and weekly news- 
papers blanketing the entire country. 
Advertisements were four columns b\ 
10 inches. There were six of them 
and they were run in multiples of two 
or more advertisements in each news- 
paper scheduled. Themes were: “The 
smartest Chevrolet you ever saw! 
“The most exciting announcemen: 
Chevrolet ever made!” “Greates 
value in Chevrolet history!” “Mos 
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SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 
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?EORIArea... A MIGHTY MARKET for your “‘A’”’ SCHEDULE! 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S MARKET STUDY SHOWS 
Peoria’s High Rank in the Nation’s 100,000 to 250,000 Group 


= nl hy ay PER CAPITA SALES PER CAPITA INCOME 

1 Richmond, Va... . 238,400 Richmond, Va... . ..$397,915,000 Miami. . $388,357,000 Sacramento .. $2,045 Pasadena......... $2,236 
2 Jacksonville... ...236,500 Oklahoma City 374,380,020 Richmond 380,232,000 Pasadena.......... . 1,874 3 2,039 
3 Oklahoma City... 236,500 Hartford... .... 333,814,000 Little Rock. ... 1,767 Hartford 2,015 
4 Miami...........225,000 Syracuse... -.y\ H2Y S\ Gag a ..... 295,401,000 Miami... 1,726 Sacramento 1,997 
5 Syracuse....... Tt a? en eh a | 294,176,00 Grand Rapids... 1,638 Glendale 1,942 
6 Worcester... Glendale ia 1,628 Wichita. 1,940 
7 Tulsa... Richmond, Va.... 1,595 PEORIA 1,913 
8 Norfolk... Des Moines... 1,587 Des Moines. . 1,885 
9 Hartford... Wichita mm Berkeley. . 1,868 
10 Des Moines... Nashville . 1,545 Albany 1,848 
11° Grand Rapj Hartford 1,525 Wilmington... 1,822 
12 Salt La PEORIA 1,525 Salt Lake City 1,812 
13° Nashville Tacoma 1,488 Charlotte 1,793 
14 Youngstown... .. Spokane 1,485 Evansville 1,745 
15 Bridgeport....... Salt Lake City 1,483 Spokane 1,743 
16 New Haven...... Flint 1,445 Tacoma 1,728 
17 Wichita........ Springfield 1,421 Shreveport. . 1,680 
18 Springfield, M Trenton 1,412 Richmond, Va. 1,669 
19 Mobile..... 0 Oklahoma City 1,411 Tulsa 1,637 
217,837,000 Knoxville 1,376 Gary 1,619 
21 Spokane... 15 Tacoma. . 10,882,000 Fort Wayne 1,367 Bridgeport 1,614 
22 Paterson 15 Knoxville 3,694,000 Allentown 1,354 Little Rock. . 1,612 
23 Kansas City, Kan. Bridgeport 202,993,000 South Bend 1,338 South Bend 1,608 
24 Knoxville 148,000 ’ Pasadena 197,731,000 Charlotte 1,337 Utica 1,604 
25 Yonkers 147,000 .... 244,898,000 Paterson 195,046,000 St. Petersburg 1,335 Springfield 1,603 
26 Albany 143,600 Grand Rapids. . 243,717,000 Chattanooga 190,246,000 Chattanooga 1,327 Flint 1,601 
27 Chattanooga 143,400 Paterson 237,360,000 Charlotte 187,150,000 Canton 1,305 Yonkers 1,600 
28 Scranton 142,300 Kansas City 236,939,000 Albany 184,908,000 Shreveport. . 1,301 Kansas City 1,599 
29 Tacoma 141,700 Pasadena 235,898,000 Trenton 183,503,000 Youngstown 1,298 Mobile 1,585 
30 Charlotte. 140,000 Yonkers 235,173,000 PEORIA 182,636,000 Reading 1,298 Oklahoma City 1,583 
31 Erie 140,000 Wilmington 232,263,000 Fort Wayne 181,690,000 Duluth 1,293 St. Petersburg 1,569 
32 Austin 139,300 PEORIA 229,177,000 Little Rock 179,313,000 Albany 1,288 Syracuse 1,566 
33 Gary 138,200 Evansville 225,839,000 Canton 171,369,000 Paterson 1,283 New Haven 1,562 
34 Camden 135,800 Gary 223,696,000 Glendale 168,794,000 New Haven 1,275 Paterson 1,562 
35 El Paso 134,500 Scranton 219,142,000 Shreveport 167,372,000 Wilmington 1,263 Youngstown 1,560 
36 Fort Wayne 132,900 Knoxville 216,488,000 South Bend 165,204,000 Evansville 1,229 Canton 1,559 
37 Tampa 132,100 Shreveport 216,033,000 Kansas City 161,701,000 Tampa 1,215 Norfolk 1,548 
38 Savannah 131,300 Erie 210,560,000 Wilmington 161,072,900 Tulsa 1,211 Miami... 1,546 
39 Canton, 0. 131,300 Berkeley 205,667,000 Tampa 160,506,000 Richmond, Cal. 1,203 Allentown 1,543 
40 Trenton . 130,000 Canton 204,697,000 Evansville 159,037,006 Syracuse 1,177 Winston Salem 1,543 
41 Evansville 129,400 Glendale 201,385,000 Mobile 158,093,000 Baton Rouge 1,176 Scranton 1,540 
42 Shreveport 128,600 South Bend 198,588,000 Gary 155,448,000 Jacksonville 1,176 Waterbury 1,529 
43 Sacramento 128,000 Chattanooga 196,888,000 Reading 151,290,000 Montgomery 1,175 Elizabeth 1,528 
44 Wilmington 127,500 Austin 190,099,000 Austin 147,456,000 Norfolk 1,164 Erie 1,504 
45 Corpus Christi... 124,000 Savannah 189,175,000 Erie . 146,338,000 Bridgeport 1,150 Worcester 1,488 
46 South Bend 123,500 Tampa 188,110,000 El Paso 143,507,000 Gary 1,125 Reading 1,479 
47 Elizabeth 122,600 Elizabeth 187,284,000 Duluth 142,872,000 Waterbury 1,101 Knoxville 1,463 
48 PEORIA . 119,800 El Paso 184,218,000 Allentown 141,240,000 Kansas City 1,091 Savannah 1,441 
49 Baton Rouge 118,500 Trenton 182,610,000 Scranton 139,627,000 Elizabeth 1,075 Tampa 1,424 
50 Cambridge 117,200 Reading 172,451,000 Yonkers 139,540,000 El Paso 1,067 Beaumont 1,418 
51 Reading 116,600 Utica 169,972,000 Baton Rouge 139,411,000 Beaumont 1,066 Baton Rouge 1,406 
52 Fall River 115,600 Camden 169,133,000 St. Petersburg 134,167,000 Winston Salem 1,059 Trenton 1,405 
53 New Bedford 114,000 Waterbury 168,956,000 Elizabeth 131,892,000 Austin 1,059 Jacksonville 1,389 
54 Somerville 112,000 Baton Rouge 166,611,000 Savannah 130,928,000 Erie 1,045 Cambridge 1,387 
55 Montgomery 110,500 Little Rock 163,593,000 Camden . 130,409,000 Utica 1,040 Nashville 1,379 
56 Waterbury 110,500 Cambridge 162,515,000 29,797,000 Worcester 1,040 Lynn 1,377 
57 Duluth 110,500 Allentown 160,935,000 $098,000 Savannah 997 Chattanooga bso 
58 Berkeley 110,100 St. Petersburg, 4 990 El Paso 1,370 
> tom 110,000 TEST CITY U.S.A. 981 Austin 11365 
60 Beaumont 108,700 969 Duluth 1,365 
61 Lowell 107,500 960 Grand Rapids 1,352 
62 Utica 106,000 949 Montgomery 1,338 
63 Pasadena 105,500 940 Camden 1,245 
64 Allentown. . 104,300 \ 939 Somerville oo 
65 Glendale 103,700 Sumerville ; ) 917 Corpus Christi 1,2 

66 Richmond, Cal... 102,300 New Bedfor ~ i J '@) U wf N A L ° S TA “| 891 New Bedford 1,156 
67 Winston Salem... 102,000 Fall River J PEORIA NEWSPAPERS, INC., Agent. 883 Lowell 1,126 
68 Little Rock 101,500 Lowell 865 Fall River 1,107 
RSE Ce aR TTT. National Representatives - WARD-GRIFFITH CO. INC.- Offices in Principal Cities 591 Richmond, Cal. 1,033 
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-@ Sell the News readers 


@ and you sell the 


@ WHOLE BUFFALO MARKET 


Write for DATA BOOK 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Editor and Publisher National Representatives 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 


DOES THE U. S. GOVERNMENT use any non-government- 


al source of data on local markets? 


Yes ... in studies by the Department of Commerce, in hearings 
before the Federal Communications Commission, in setting bond 
sales quotas for the Treasury Department, and in planning recruiting 
drives for the Army and Air Force, data on local markets is taken 
from— 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S “Survey of Buying Power.” 


(1950 issue May 10; Reservations close Feb. 17; Copy March 10) 
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sensational Chevrolet development 
ever introduced!” ‘Most powerful 
Chevrolet ever built!’ “Finest per- 
former that Chevrolet ever built!” 
All added, “Coming January 7.” 
This was followed by a series of 
three “‘pre-selling’”’ teasers, each six 
columns by 15 inches, urging readers 
to, “Depend on,” “Look to,” and 
“Count on” Chevrolet for ’50 for me, 
“First ... and Finest .. . at lowest 
cost!’’ and announcing the display, 
January 7. This pre-announcement 
copy was superimposed on a_back- 
ground of Chevrolet “Firsts.” 


Newspaper Ads Successful 


The announcement advertisements 
appeared on January 6 and 7 and 
occupied 10 columns in major news- 
papers, a technique used successfully 
by Chevrolet last year for the first 
time. The eight-column section fea- 
tured a large picture of the new car 
and features of it were illustrated and 
described in the adjoining two-column 
section. This was followed by two 
follow-up 10-column advertisements 
during the succeeding two weeks. An- 
nouncement copy bore the theme line, 
“First and Finest at Lowest Cost,” 
and the tagline, ‘America’s Best 
Seller—America’s Best Buy.” 

Succeeding advertisements will ap- 
pear three or four times a month in 
most newspapers throughout the year. 
All will stress the theme, ‘First and 
Finest at Lowest Cost” and_ will 
illustrate and emphasize it over and 
over in many ways. The new “ Power- 
glide” transmission story will be in- 
cluded. One or two advertisements a 
month will be devoted to commercial 
cars and trucks. 

The radio campaign also began on 
December 27. From then until Janu- 
ary 12 there were chain-breaks daily 
on several hundred stations. An- 
nouncements were transcribed to get 
the desired sound effects and drama- 
tizations, including announcers’ 
voices. Some of the announcers were 
women. Nearly all announcements 
were preceded by sound, such as a 
newsboy shouting ‘“Extra,”’ applause 
and cheers, an auto horn, radio code, 
shushing, school bell, etc. In many 
cases two announcers were employed 
to carry on a conversation such as: 
“Have you heard the news?” “What 
news?” “The new Chevrolet’s com- 
ing January 7th. It’s smarter, more 
powerful, more luxurious . . . and it 
introduces a sensational new driving 
development.” “See the new 1950 
Chevrolet at your Chevrolet dealer’s 
Saturday, January 7th.” 

On New Year’s Day foreign cor- 
respondents from all over the world 
were flown to New York City to re- 
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ew events of the past 50 years and 
ake some forecasts for the next half- 
‘ntury in a program broadcast from 
:00 to 5:45 p.m. over 173 CBS sta- 
ons. This program is said to have 
rought a greater response than any 
revious Chevrolet radio activity. No 
fer of any kind was made, yet many 
housands of requests for transcripts 
vere received. To comply with these 
equests, the program  has_ been 
rinted in booklet form and is being 
istributed. 

The Chevrolet ‘“Tele-Theater” 
vhich has been running for over a 
ear, will continue throughout the 
ear, Monday nights on 39 NBC-TV 
stations. A series of spot TV an- 
1iouncements planned to run 
through spring. 

Motion picture theaters in small 
towns throughout the country will 
show one-minute films on Chevrolet 
passenger cars, trucks and service on 
alternate weeks. More than 1,000 
cinemas in more than 100 principal 
cities will show a three-minute trav- 
elog in technicolor to more than 1,- 
000,000 people a month. Subtle sell- 
ing of the product is obtained by the 
beautiful scenic settings showing the 
Chevrolet car, but at the end a voice 
suggests that, “When you travel, go 
in modern motor cars offered by your 
Chevrolet dealer.” 

Outdoor poster teaser boards were 
posted on December 27. They were 
replaced on announcement day with 
a design showing the front view of 
the new product. Over 14,000 out- 
door posters will be used regularly 
throughout the year, with copy 
changes monthly. Some of the posters 
will be devoted to trucks on a sched- 
ule of roughly three months for cars 
to one month for trucks. In addition, 
Chevrolet has “clock boards” in prin- 
cipal cities, painted outdoor panels 
with an electric clock on them in the 
major markets, and several hundred 
highway bulletins on principal routes 
throughout the country. 


1s 


Wide Magazine Advertising 


Magazine advertising will begin 
during the second half of February 
and will run in all seven of the na- 
tional weeklies of general circulation, 
in 10 or more national monthlies, in- 
cluding women’s magazines, in more 
than 50 agricultural papers, and in 
many vocational and business publi- 
cations. Truck advertisements, for 
example, will appear monthly in 
scores of vocational magazines, and 
will be illustrated with pictures of 
Chevrolet trucks being used by own- 
ers in the vocation reached by each 
medium. 

In addition to this factory adver- 
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FOR SALE 
DOWNTOWN RETAIL CORNER 
IN BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Sealed bids will be received by the City of Birmingham, Alabama, at 
the office of its City Comptroller until 10:00 o’clock, A.M., March 28, 
1950, for the purchase of the City Hall Property, located on the 
Southeast corner of 19th Street, North, and Fourth Avenue. 


The property is more specifically described as being Lots 6 to 10, 
| both inclusive, in Block 73, Elyton Land Company Survey, fronting 
| 140 feet on 19th Street, North, and 200 feet on Fourth Avenue. This 
| offering includes all buildings located on the property above described. 
| This offering is the largest single plot presently available in the 
Downtown Retail Business District. This valuable corner is located 
immediately adjacent to the 100% Retail District, and is near a 
number of branch stores of several of the largest National Chains. 


This property is especially desirable for a large Department Store, 
| Variety Stores and Shops catering to women, Office Building, 
| Hotel, ete. 


| Further information and required details in bidding are contained 
in a Bid Form that will be furnished upon request made to C. E. 
Armstrong, City Comptroller, 314 City Hall, Birmingham, Alabama. 


W. Cooper Green, Mayor 


SALES TRAINING CLINIC 


Available At No Cost To Sponsor 
NATIONAL, REGIONAL, DISTRICT Sales Managers: 


You Can Help Dealers Increase Sales ¢ ¢ ¢ 


By means of visual Sales Training Clinics 
developed especially for your dealers and 
their salesmen—and at no cost to you or 
your company. This is a widely used plan 
with proven results in increasing sales. 
Find out about it today. Write, wire or 


phone for further information. 


DANIEL L. BECK 


Director 


EXECUTIVES SELECTION AND TRAINING INSTITUTE 


956 Maccabees Building, Detroit 2, Mich. TEmple 11-55-1 


WHERE DO NATIONAL ADVERTISERS get comparable 


data on local sales potentials? 


National advertisers in all fields—companies such as Colgate-Pal- 

molive-Peet, Ford, General Foods, Hiram Walker, Andrew Jergens— 

set sales quotas and allocate advertising on the basis of data from 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S “Survey of Buying Power.” 


(1950 issue May 10; Reservations close Feb. 17; Copy March 10) 


AD BEYER SAYs: 


ROCKFORD 


Makes The Spotlight Again 


— “TEST CITY” also"'PILOT CITY’! Rockford has been chosen 


one of two cities in the 100,000 population class to be studied 
in the development of modernized arterial roadways. 


> IN THE MOVIES! Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., re- 
cently finished a direct sound film entitled “The Newspaper” 
to be used in visual education classes across the nation. Per- 
sonnel and plant of the Rockford Morning Star and Register- 
Republic were used as cast and setting. 


> 4 NEW AIRPORT AND BRIDGE! In November, Rockford’s 
new $1,000,000 municipal airport was opened and a new 
$600,000 downtown thoroughfare bridge, spanning Rock 
River, was dedicated. 


122,601 civ zone 


TRADING ZONE 


377.854 
ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
Rockford Register-Republic 


MEDIA ASSOCIATIONS AGREE on what standard meas- 


uring stick for local market potentials? 


The Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., the National Association of 
Broadcasters, Broadcast Measurement Bureau, Magazine Advertising 
Bureau, National Association of Transportation Advertisers, and 
the Traffic Audit Bureau all get their basic figures on local markets 
from the same marketing guide 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S “Survey of Buying Power.” 


(1950 issue May 10; Reservations close Feb. 17; Copy March 10) 
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tising program, the 6,000 Chevrole: 
dealers are expected to make wid 
use of newspapers, radio and televi 
sion for their own local advertising. 
To assist them, the Chevrolet adver 
tising department furnished all deal- 
ers a booklet of newspaper advertise- 
ments and spot radio commercials, 
model publicity stories and _ othe: 
helps. Extensive campaigns were con- 
ducted by local Chevrolet deale: 
groups throughout the country. This 
is nothing new, in a way, as Chevrolet 
dealers, particularly in metropolitan 
areas, have used newspaper, radio and 
TV advertising extensively hereto- 
fore, but they, like the factory, prob- 
ably will advertise more in 1950 than 
ever before. 


Direct Mail Available 


The factory also prepares and 
makes available to dealers direct-mail 
campaigns of several kinds, an owner 
magazine, point-of-purchase advertis- 
ing, an assortment of literature, and 
numerous other dealer helps. 

Promotional activities were out- 
lined and presented in a large plan 
book, printed and illustrated in color. 
It told what to do and when and how 
to do it. It covered every phase of 
dealer planning from the moment 
they received the book until and 
through announcement day, and in- 
cluded several post-announcement ac- 
tivities. 

The book included pre-announce- 
ment activities, announcement eve 
activities, announcement day activities, 
post - announcement activities, and 
promotional pieces and equipment. 
As an example of the thoroughness of 
planning and preparation, one of the 
pre-announcement activities was 
headed, “Company’s Coming,” and 
to guide -dealers in making proper 
preparation to receive this “company,” 
they were sent a separate packet con- 
taining five wall charts for their de- 
partmental paint - up, clean - up pro- 
gram. 

Announcement materials included 
window, store front, and salesroom 
decorations designed to fit areas of 
any size or shape and to retain their 
freshness and attractiveness for a long 
while, regardless of the kind of 
weather. Then there were floor 
pieces, counter displays, car decora- 
tions, a turn-table and set of minia- 
ture cars in the full Chevrolet color 
range, wall pieces, sales helps, and 
even flower baskets. There was also a 
product training program which in- 
cluded a sound slide film in color, 
seven others in black and white, and 
a complete array of printed materials. 
A five-day sales training course will 
be offered during the year. 
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* Think first of Tacoma as 
a market which must be 
covered for full sales im- 
pact in the Puget Sound 
country. 


* Think second of Tacoma 
as a market which can not 
be covered by outside 
newspapers. 


See How Daily Newspapers 
Rank in Tacoma-Pierce County 


Coverage. 
TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 97% 
Seattle Morning Paper 12% 
Seattle Evening Paper 7% 


\ Zz 
rl 
News Tribune 
Represented Nationally by 
The Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co 


FEBRUARY 1, 1950 


All indications show that Chevrolet 
got away to a good start. Dealers 
from all parts of the country report 
that attendance in their salesrooms 
has been at least equal to that of last 
year, which was an all-time record. 
Top Chevrolet executives expect 
1950 to be another year of great 
success for Chevrolet dealers and 
Chevrolet. Being sound businessmen 
and good salesmen, they recognize in 
advance that 1950 will be a year of 
growing competition in which the 
challenge of profit leadership will 
cease to be one of production and 
again return to one of salesmanship. 
Chevrolet men are confident that with 
their experience, ability and enthusi- 
asm, they will meet the challenge. 


Imagination at Work 


Is there any reason why fine engi- 
neering should not be matched with 
skillful merchandising? Taking ad- 
vantage of new materials for mer- 
chandising aids, Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., has equipped 
its salesmen for Sealmaster bearings 
with this plastic portable display. 

The cutaway bearing is easily 
viewed through the clear plastic case. 
It’s easy to carry, clean, and is eye- 
catching. The bearing can be easily 
removed for closer inspection. The 
plastic case costs about $10. 

This sales aid ties in closely with 
the company’s advertising copy. Ad- 
vertisements employ the cutaway 
form of presentation to stress prod- 
uct features. The salesman’s real-life 
cutaway in its attractive case is quick- 
ly recognized by prospects who’ve 
read the company’s advertising. Sales- 
men benefit from mating advertise- 
ments with their sales aids. 
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* Think first of Tacoma as 
a market which must be 
covered for full sales im- 
pact in the Puget Sound 
country. 


* Think second of Tacoma 
as a market which can not 
be covered by outside 
newspapers. 


See How Daily Newspapers 
Rank in Tacoma-Pierce County 


Coverage. 
TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 97% 
Seattle Morning Paper 12% 
Seattle Evening Paper 7% 


Represented Nationally by 
The Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co 
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Adventure With a Wagon Jobber’ 


BY LIONEL B. MOSES7 


Vice-President, Parade Publication, Inc. 


When incomes are high in so-called low income areas, how 
can retailers help you trade up their customers for your 
higher profit items and broaden your market? Mr. Moses 
recounts a wartime experience and its postwar aftermath. 


“Tf it’s Borden’s it’s got to be good,” 
they told us. They told us it had to be 
so good for Borden’s cheese that our 
color reproductions weren’t good 
enough; so we couldn’t have any of 
their cheese advertising. 

Frank Mendes was the salesman on 
the Borden account, and anybody 
who knows Frank will understand 
that some new—and good—ammuni- 
tion had to be produced for him to 
shoot at that cheese budget . . . or 
else! So he and I went to 350 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, and had a 
talk with Bill Foster, Borden’s head 
man on cheese advertising. 

Mr. Foster said, “If you want to 
make an impression here, get wagon 
jobbers to quit carrying Borden’s des- 
sert cheese items, and start selling 
them.” 

“Let’s agree on a definite objec- 
tive,’ I suggested. “Pick an outfit 
acceptable to you as a representative 
wagon jobber. We will work with 
that organization and undertake to 
cut a pattern which your sales force 
can use with all wagon jobbers. If 
we can do that, will you credit us 
with ‘mission accomplished’?” (I 
don’t suppose we really used any such 
highfalutin language, but that was 
the general idea. ) 

Mr. Foster said he would. We 
checked a wagon jobber list, and 
agreed on Walter’s Food Distribu- 
tors, a Milwaukee operation owned 


*The term “wagon jobber” is in dis- 
favor now. They are “store door distribu- 
tors,” but they must do better than that be- 
fore I'll quit using the good old name.— 
Lionel B. Moses. 


+ This is the fifth of a series of articles 
by Mr. Moses on the merchandising of ad- 
vertising. The first four articles appeared 
in SALES MANAGEMENT for Oct. 1, Nov. 1 
Dec. 1, 1949, and Jan. 1, 1950. 
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and managed by Walter Greifen- 
hagen, well-known and highly re- 
garded among wagon jobbers every- 
where; in fact he was a member of 
the board of directors of National 
Food Distributors Association, the 
wagon jobbers’ national organiza- 
tion, though I did not know that at 
the time. He is still on the board and 
has just been named chairman of the 
Dairy Committee. 

I went to Milwaukee and had a 
talk with Mr. Greifenhagen. This 
was early in the summer of 1944, 
right in the middle of war shortage 
allocations. Salesmen asked buyers, 
“What do you want?” Buyers re- 
plied, ‘““What can I get?’ My as- 
signment was to impress upon Wal- 
ter’s service salesmen the importance 
of aggressive selling and merchan- 
dising. Oh, goody! 


Task: Keep Selling Tools Sharp 


“Tt will be quite a trick if you can 
do it,” said Mr. Greifenhagen. “I 
know how important it is for a sales 
force to keep the selling tools sharp. 
This gravy train isn’t going to keep 
rolling forever, and some day it’s 
going to be just too bad for those who 
have forgotten how to sell. I'll be 
glad to help in any way I can. I am 
curious to know how you will go 
about it.” 

He was curious! He wasn’t half so 
curious as I was. He was sitting 
pretty, and he would still be sitting 
the same way if we accomplished 
nothing. But I had an assignment, 
and in that league falling down on 
an assignment meant falling behind 
the 8 ball. I told Mr. Greifenhagen I 
wanted to think it over—and I wasn’t 
fooling. 

I have never been one to sit in a 
swivel chair and try to master-mind 


any selling or merchandising problein. 
The only way I have ever been able 
to learn anything about selling a 
product was to go where somebo:y 
was selling a lot of it, then go where 
somebody else wasn’t selling much 
and try to find out what No. 1 was 
doing that No. 2 wasn’t, or what No. 
1 was doing right and No. 2 was 
doing wrong. 

That’s the way I started on this 
Borden cheese job—and ran smack 
into a dead end. Everywhere I went 
the grocer was selling all he could 
get. Correction: Customers were 
buying all the grocer could get, and 
were yelling for more. 

After a few days of getting no- 
where on that road, I started out in a 
new direction. I started asking gro- 
cers how much of this high-price 
packaged cheese they sold ten years 
ago—and right away the answer 
jumped out at me. Grocers in high- 
income neighborhoods had always sold 
this type of product in good volume. 
In (quote) low-income areas (un- 
quote) sales had been negligible until 
munition-plant payrolls started mak- 
ing five-dollar bills grow in mother’s 
food budget where one-dollar bills 
grew before, or where practically 
nothing grew a few years earlier. 
Now those customers were buying al! 
the Borden dessert cheese items they 
could get. 

There it was! That was my cue 
for Walter’s service salesmen; and, 
as so often happens when you learn 
what to look for, it didn’t take long 
to find convincing, easy-to-understan(! 
proof which would clarify in the 
minds of those young men the need 
for some real selling and merchan 
dising now. 

A. C. Nielsen Company’s “Re 
searcher,” which in my book ha 


rated for years, and still rates, as the 


richest of all gold mines for diggin; 
out usable information on marketin 
and merchandising, had just publishe: 
a report on sales of canned grape 
fruit juice. I boiled the findings dow: 
and put them on a card about thre 
feet square (See page 65.), then tele- 
phoned Mr. Greifenhagen and w 
made a date for dinner with all o 
his boys, including Jerry Roesch, th 
office manager, and seven servic 
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Government Gave ‘Em a Taste 
... Then Sales Shot Up 


Central States 
35% Free Distribution 


| | 


All Other States 
2% Free Distribution 
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During the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1938, the Government's Surplus Com- 
modity Corporation distributed grapefruit juice free to families on relief. In 
a group of central states the free distribution equaled 35% of grapefruit juice 
sales in those states. In all other states free distribution equaled 2% of sales. 


Central States 
80% Increase 


ty 


All Other States 


54%, Increase 


Te 


During the i2 months ended Sept. 30, 1939, there was no free distribution. 
Sales of grapefruit juice in the two areas increased as shown in the diagram above. 


salesmen, one of whom, Melvin 
Neils, is now sales manager of the 
‘ompany. 

Across the street from Walter's 
Food Distributors, out near the Pabst 
Brewery, Forst Keller has one of the 
many beer garden restaurants in Mil- 
waukee where they serve good food 
ind drink at very reasonable prices. 
There I met Mr. Greifenhagen and 
his group of earnest, intelligent young 
men, who were making more money 
than they had ever made, or had ever 
expected to make, until this fantastic 
sellers’ market came along. 

Mr. Greifenhagen told the group 
it was important for them to start 
thinking about what they were going 
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to do when selling started to get 
tough again; that neither he nor any- 
body else could say exactly when 
that time would come, but that he 
had asked me to discuss the subject 
with them because I had been through 
two or three war markets and post- 
war markets before, and might have 
some practical ideas which they would 
find useful. 

Nobody could ask for a better in- 
troduction than that—and I needed 
it. The conversation all through din- 
ner had made it only too clear that 
these young men (even as you and 1) 
credited about 10% of their new- 
found affluence to market conditions, 
the other 90% being modestly ac- 


cepted as no more than their due. 
They were good, and you didn’t have 
to prove it. They admitted it. As a 
matter of fact, they were good—but 
not that good. 

I showed them the Nielsen chart 
and got ready to start on a presenta- 
tion showing its meaning for them 
and the opportunities it offered for 
insuring wider distribution and bigger 
sales volume on Borden’s dessert 
cheeses after the war was won and a 
buyers’ market moved in again—* 


as 
it always has and always will”... 
etc., Ci. 

This presentation had been care- 
fully prepared and rehearsed. It was 
a good presentation. Some day I hope 
there will be an opportunity to use it; 
but it was still bottled up inside of 
me when I left that meeting. Before 
I was well started on my favorite in- 
door sport of passing out “how-to” 
suggestions to men who knew how-to 
much better than I did, Butch Heib- 
ler intercepted the pass and went 
straight through for a touchdown. 
Butch said: 

“T get it. I have a stop in West 
Allis, a working man’s community, 
where incomes were low two or three 
years ago, but are good now. I have 
sold this retailer all of his cheese for 
years, but it never occurred to me to 
ask him for an order on Liederkranz. 
About two months ago he asked me 
for a box of Liederkranz, and the 
next time I stopped he asked me for 
two boxes. Yesterday I wrote up his 
order, and again forgot Liederkranz 
—but he asked for three boxes... 

“Now if I get this right, I have 
been asleep on a real opportunity. I 
ought to have been plugging not only 
Liederkranz, but also Camembert, 
Chateau and Wedges with that fel- 
low, even if I have to cut down on 
some customer in my Whitefish Bay 
territory—because the silk stocking 
trade will keep on buying those items 
after the war, and I ought to be get- 
ting these West Allis working people 
into the habit of eating them.” 

Nobody could improve on that. 
Butch really got the big idea. So 
what happened ? Did he make it work 
for him, and for Walter’s Food Dis- 
tributors, and for the Borden Cheese 
Co.? 

Heibler’s West Allis customer was 
Conrad Landeck, owner of the Cour- 
tesy Market. I called on Mr. Lan- 
deck two or three months later and 
he told me such an interesting story 
that I asked him to tell it in a letter. 
In part, this is what he wrote: 

“Like I told you, we have carried 
Borden’s cheese in this market for 
several years, but we never carried 
the packages until a few months ago 
when we got one box of the Lieder- 
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Your sales costs drop 
when your salesmen fol- 
low up on TSN inquiries. 


TSN takes your sales story to more than 
100,000 reader-buyers in all phases of the 
transportation industry, including railroads, 
shipper-manufacturers, motor truck com 
panies, airlines, water carriers, etc. 

This complete coverage of the transporta 
tion industry buyers means you can sell your 
accepted transportation industry markets and 
at the same time, at no extra cost, explore 
other segments of these markets. 

Plan to run a test campaign now and see 
how TSN can help increase your selling 
effectiveness. 


Transportation 
Supply News 


418 S. Market St., Chicago 7 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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*More Dealers 
at Lower Cost* 
with 
The Building Industry's Sales- 
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kranz and it sold so well that now we 
carry them all, Limburger, Chateau 
Wedges with Pimento and Relish, the 
one-half pound Chateau, the pound 
package of Chateau Cheese Food, and 
the Chateau Cream Cheese. And we 
carry Blue Moon and Pabstett, too. 

“The people in this neighborhood 
always bought a lot of cheese, but it 
was all bulk and they did not buy this 
more expensive packaged cheese. Now 
they buy it because they have more 
money to spend. I don’t know how 
many of them will keep on buying it 
after the war plant wages stop, but I 
think some of them will keep on buy- 
ing it because they are getting in the 
habit of eating better food, and of 
course that is the kind of trade I want 
to build up if I can.” 

In November, 1949, I went to 
West Allis and called on Mr. Lan- 
deck again. As you walk into his store 
you are greeted by an air-conditioned, 
all-glass, eight-foot case, heavily 
stocked with every item in the Borden 
line, and with Kraft spreads, Pabst- 
ett, Blue Moon, Kaukana, and other 
brands. 

The size and quality of the display, 
its “most favored nation” spot in the 
store—these told their own success 
story on Heibler’s promotion. But 
the most interesting thing, by far, was 
Mr. Landeck’s report on what a new 
merchandising attitude had done for 
his business as a whole. 


“Heibler didn’t just sell me some 
packaged cheese,” he said. “He sold 
me an idea. The idea was to get m) 
customers into the habit of eating 
better food, so that when wartim 
payrolls stopped they would be in th 
habit of eating better. It isn’t hard t 
get people interested in better eating 
but it’s mighty hard for them t 
change back.” 

Higher grade merchandise brough: 
higher class trade. Pre-sold quality 
brands started replacing “price lines’ 
in all departments. Mr. Landeck’s 
gross volume in 1944 was $60,000 
He did a $100,000 business in 1948. 
in spite of the loss of munition plants 
and in the face of an Allis-Chalmers 
strike. 

All because of a sale of Borden’s 
packaged cheese? Certainly not! But 
largely because a good salesman from 
Walter’s Food Distributors sold him 
on being a merchant instead of a 
store keeper. 

Opportunity? In these United 
States there is no ceiling on oppor- 
tunity for salesmen, and there is no 
thrill in business—or if there is, I 
don’t know one—to equal the thrill 
a salesman gets when he knows he 
has helped a customer to make his 
business more successful. Every sales- 
man of a good product, backed by 
good advertising and priced fairly to 
retailers and consumers, has that op- 
portunity every day. 


7 Ideas to Spark Action 
At Your Trade Exhibits 


BY C. RONDOMANSKI 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 


Sealright Co., Inc. 


Give your trade show the attention it deserves and you'll 


find it paying larger returns. Here are some tested tips 


on planning the show and merchandising it at low cost. 


There’s a feeling among many of 
us that money spent for participation 
in trade and sundry exhibits are 
dollars that won’t bother coming 


back. I’ve listened to worse. I’ve 
listened to advertising men likening it 
to the page they buy for the annual 
firemen’s ball program. 
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This kind of thinking is unfair to 
scores of trade associations and an in- 
dustry servicing trade shows. The 
trouble is ws. The trouble is that our 
participation ends when the last nail 
is in the crate. We think we're put- 
ting the show on the road when we 
call the Railway Express. 

If you want more people to pay 
more attention to your booth at the 
Show, want them to spend more time 
there, want them to be convinced by 
your story, merchandise the space 
you're using at the Show. Merchan- 
dise it the way you do your national 
advertising campaign. Try doing it 
this way: 


|. Send an Invitation: Sure, there’s 

a button convention every year. This 
year have the president of your com- 
pany send a personal invitation to 
each of his customers. Send an en- 
graved card; send a personal note— 
but send some sort of an invitation. 
Show your customers and your pros- 
pects that you’re sincerely interested 
in seeing them at your exhibit. Sev- 
eral years ago we sent a telegram in- 
viting our many friends to our booth. 
We couldn’t help but notice an in- 
cr-ase in the traffic to our booth over 
th» previous years. 


2. Use Top Personnel: The trade 
exposition gives an opportunity to 
your company personnel to meet as 
many of their customers in little 
time and at least expense. The men 
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and women who go to your exhibit 
don’t want to talk to demonstrators 
or somebody’s assistant. They can do 
that every day. Give them their 
money’s worth. 


3. Be Specific: Want your friends 
to find you quickly at the exposition 
hall? Don’t merely give the number 
of the booth. Describe the location. 
You tell a man you live at 814 State, 
but how much more helpful it is if 
you also tell him your house is the 
third one from the corner. Possibly 
your booth is in the middle of the 
center aisle, or on the mezzanine left 
of the stairway. Get it located for 
your customers. Several years ago a 
firm drew space on the stage for its 
exhibit at the huge Dairy Industries 
Exposition in Atlantic City. This 
meant walking to one end of the hall, 
and up a flight of stairs. Promptly 
the company worked up a “we’re on 
the stage’ theme. No one had trouble 
finding or knowing where the ex- 
hibit was. 


4. Tell the Sales Force: The ma- 
jority of your salesmen learn about 
the exhibit after reading about it in a 
business paper. Give the men in- 
formation on your exhibit and tell 
them to invite their customers and 
prospects to the booth. Make it a 
topic of conversation several months 
before the exposition opens. 


5. Something Different: The man 
doesn’t come all the way to Philadel- 
phia, or Chicago, or Atlantic City to 
see the same thing he saw last year. 
Plan a new theme for ‘your booth 
every year. Freshen it up with a new 
idea. If you can’t afford that, give 
your exhibit a new paint job. I’ve 
been going to an exposition where the 
same two men in the same two suits 
have been sitting in the same booth 
for three years. Give the visitor to 
your place of business a break. 


6. Utilize Business Paper Advertis- 
ing: Don’t bother sticking in the line 
“Visit us at Booth 606B.” If your 
place of business at the exposition is 
worth anything, it’s worth a full 
page. And when you do run the full 
page, send out reprints. 


7. Say Thank You: If you want 
them to remember your show a little 
longer, send a little thank-you note. 
A customer likes to be remembered. 

Put your exhibit on the first team 
and you'll get first team results. Give 
it the attention it deserves and you'll 
be surprised how soon those dollars 
you thought you were throwing away 
will start coming back. 
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Last Words.... 


On this and the following pages we present Jack Lacy’s 
reply to the discussion which grew out of the “Shop Talk” 
piece in the October 15 issue titled ““What Are We Say- 
ing?” and the letter of disagreement from Mr. Lacy 
which appeared in “Dear Editor” for November 15. All 
the noise and smoke generated by these two expressions of 
opinion are, in some ways, an editorial curiosity. We 
didn’t think of the “Shop Talk” comment, at the time it 
appeared, as particularly controversial subject matter. Yet 
the very fact that it provoked such strong expressions of 
opinion indicated that there are some basic issues involved 
which reach rather deeply into some of our fundamental 
professional concepts. 


In connection with what Mr. Lacy has to say here, | 
feel that two very specific points should be written into 
the record: There was not meant to be any implication 
that I was including Jack Lacy in the group of people we 
called “the lunatic fringe.” The meaning we intended to 
express and convey was this: The people who make up the 
leadership in the professional field of selling have had their 
hands full trying to offset the damage done to the good 
name of the profession by those who do constitute the 
lunatic fringe; we need to be doubly cautious, therefore, 
that we, ourselves, are not engaging in any practices which 
tend to aggravate what is still a not-too-happy situation. 


Second point for the record is that nowhere, at any 
time, contrary to what Mr. Lacy now has to say, was any 
proposal made that in seeking more effective sales lan- 
guage, we in any way attempt to “standardize” such 
language. Just how Mr. Lacy happened to read this mean- 
ing into the printed words of record is not quite clear. 


Although Mr. Lacy makes a special point of the fact 
that some of the comment tended to wander from the 
main issue (that having to do with language), he, himsel;, 
goes somewhat afield in his reply by making a case in be- 
half of the type of service he is rendering to the field. 
Since there is, so far as I can observe, a fairly general 
state of agreement that what he is doing is a constructive 
contribution to the field, there is probably no particular 
point in including the whole of his statement. However, 
since we believe it would in a sense be unfair to edit his 
reply, that reply is printed in full, only with such editing 
as will make it conform to our customary editorial style. 


In closing the discussion, we might add this postscript: 
It’s quite possible that the differences of opinion between 
Mr. Lacy and some of us in the business of editing a 
printed medium arise out of the fact that Mr. Lacy's 
medium of communication with others is primarily per- 
sonal and vocal, rather than written and printed. Many, 
many things are acceptable to a listening audience, which 
take on an altogether different complexion when reduced 
to type for a reading audience. Whether or not this may 
be a valid explanation of the differing attitudes, we still 
feel that all speakers should act with a sense of their pro- 
fessional responsibility, and habitually test their language 
to make certain that it reflects high professional standards. 


Meanwhile, SM will continue to maintain taboos on 
the language of its editors whenever we feel that a word 
or a phrase may carry a connotation which isn’t quite con- 
sistent with the dignity of a business function that is seek- 
ing to enhance its position in the eyes of the public. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 


The War of Words: 


Mr. Lacy Testifies in His Own Behalf 


Neither side is convinced, neither out-talked, but the issues 
are lively enough to support the lunch-table strategists 


for many months to come. SM now closes the discussion. 


in selling, and you stated because of 
our activities the whole field of sell- 
ing suffers loss of dignity. 

2. You proposed that we explor: 
other fields: the deliberate building 
of a vocabulary of specific picture 
making words to describe our produc 


them constitute the “lunatic fringe’ 


Editor, Shop Talk: 


I have delayed replying to your edi- 
torials because I have been waiting to 
get my facts in hand. With me, a 
cardinal principle of good selling is 
to get your facts before you make a 
presentation... 

Before I present them, however, I 
must remark how far afield we have 
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wandered in this discussion. The 
original points at issue were two 
statements made in your editorial of 
October 15: 

1. That we should eliminate or, as 
you put it with such polish, ‘“‘de- 
louse’ our vocabularies of certain 
words and phrases and battlefield 
terminology which you do not like. 
You implied that those of us who use 


or service. 

I admitted that I was one of thos 
using some of the terminology you dé 
not like and said I would change if | 
could be convinced that I was hurtin 
selling in any way, and then I cite: 
a few examples of situations wherei: 
I felt it was advisable to use stimu 
lating “fight talks.” I challenged you 
proposal to standardize words, b 
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ADDS 400,000 KROGER CIRCULATION... 


NOW PENETRATES 85% OF RETA 


April circulation of Family Circle Magazine will jump 
23.5%, with the addition of the 2,207 stores of the 
Kroger Company, third largest U. S. grocery chain. 
Family Circle is now a truly national woman's maga- 
zine. It will be bought monthly by 2,100,000 house- 
wife shoppers, in 47 states. It will cover 9,135 urban 
shopping centers, in the 1,731 counties which account 
for 85% of all retail sales and 86% of all food sales. 


The Kroger Co., with stores in 1,329 cities and 19 
states, thus becomes the tenth leading grocery chain to 
express its confidence in the power of Family Circle’s 
editorial content by selling the magazine in all of its 
outlets. The total 1948 sales volume of these ten chains 
was more than 3) billion dollars! 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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L MARKET! 


Because of its unique method of distribution through 
10 major chains, Family Circle is a powerful advertis- 
ing medium for any product used in and around the 
home ... with virtually no waste circulation and a pre- 
selected audience of 2,100,000 housewife shoppers, 
the purchasing agents for all family needs. 

The importance of this cash-and-carry circulation is 
evidenced by Family Circle’s impressive advertising 
gains. Advertising revenue for 1949 climbed 20%. And 
the big February issue carries more advertising than 
any previous issue in Family Circle’s 17 year history! 

Isn’t it time to add Family Circle to your sched- 
ule for any consumer product used in and around 


the home? 


The magazine with 2,100,000 
CASH-AND-CARRY circulation! 
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Let this great new feature help you 
sell in a great newspaper market. 
THE DAILY TIMES GREEN STREAK 
is a regular four-page section, jam- 
packed with features including Wal- 
ter Winchell, Louella Parsons, fash- 
ions, comics, and stories written about 
interesting local people. Covers one 
of the mightiest markets along the 
Mississippi— Davenport—Rock Island 
— Moline — East Moline — plus 12 
rich rural counties in eastern lowa 


selling job, put THE DAILY TIMES 
with its GREEN STREAK on 


your schedule. 
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asking you who was capable of doing 
it. Then I proposed that you put it 
up to your readers to tell you which 
of us was on the right track. Then 
what happened ? 


You wrote a very learned disserta- 
tion covering a myriad of subjects. 
Some of those which you included 
were pugnacity, service, slang, seman- 
tics, psychology, the Hippocratic 
Oath, fun and moral satisfaction. 
Then some of your good friends and 
contributors and some of my good 
friends got into the situation and they 
introduced further subjects such as 
Hibernian wisdom, the Donnebrook 
Fair, and others, so that now we are 
all over the landscape. 

On most of the things which you 
are now contending, I am in complete 
agreement. On the matter of vocabu- 
lary and speech, on which subject you 
quote from a speech I made about 
five years ago, we are in accord. Your 
editorial implies that I changed my 
attitude in the intervening period. I 
assure you I have not. I still feel 
that words are of tremendous impor- 
tance in selling, so much so that I 
constantly make public the statement 
that sales are made and lost with 
single sentences. 

It is my opinion that a man’s rea- 
soning powers are in direct relation- 
ship to his vocabulary because the 
only thing with which he can reason 
are the words that he knows and 
understands. 


On Pugnacity 


On the matter of pugnacity, I have 
long since learned there are two ma- 
jor reasons people do business with 
us. The most important reason is that 
they like us. The best way to get 
people to dislike us would be to de- 
velop an attitude of pugnacity or 
belligerence. 

On the question of moral satisfac- 
tion from our work, I frequently 
make the statement that the greatest 
reward a salesman can realize from 
his work is the thrill of achievement. 

On the matter of your statement 
that service is of paramount impor- 
tance in selling, I do not see how any- 
body could disagree with that, but it 
is a very general statement susceptible 
of almost endless _ interpretations. 
However, there are varying degrees 
of service required in making a sale, 
according to the type of selling a man 
does. 

There are three classifications of 
salesmanship: (1) service salesman- 
ship; (2) negotiation salesmanship; 
(3) creative salesmanship. 

What I call service salesmanship is 
that type of selling in which, when 


the prospect and the salesman come 
into contact with each other, the 


prospect has already decided that 
he needs something. He is determined 
to buy it, and all that is necessary is 
for the salesman to render the service 
necessary to make the product physi- 
cally available and the sale is com- 
pleted. Perhaps the simplest example 
of that is when somebody walks into 
a cigar store and demands a package 
of a certain brand of cigarettes. An- 
other type, however, a bit more com- 
plicated, is when the purchasing agent 
hands out specifications to a number 
of salesmen and they all begin to bid 
for that business. 


Negotiation Salesmanship 


In negotiation salesmauship, only a 
part of the necessary decisions have 
been made, and the salesman must 
complete the sale by negotiating the 
balance of the necessary decisions. An 
example of that would be in the case 
of someone who had decided to paint 
his house, but he hasn’t decided what 
color, what grade of paint, and a 
number of other things. To complete 
that sale, a certain amount of negotia- 
tion must go on. While an important 
part of that sale is the service to the 
prospect, that is not by any means all 
that is required. There are a number 
of other elements involved, elements 
which will enable the salesman to 
carry on an intelligent and effective 
negotiation with the prospect. 


In creative salesmanship, the sales- 
man starts from scratch. All that he 
has to work with is a prospect who 
has a potential need for the product 
he sells. The creative salesman crys- 
talizes that need clearly in the mind 
of the prospect and turns it into a 
“want.” He convinces the prospect 
that he has what the prospect needs 
to fill that want; he overcomes objec- 
tions, and finally he persuades the 
prospect to buy the proposition. In 
creative salesmanship, while service 
to the prospect is of great importance, 
a great many more elements are in- 
volved. 


In creative salesmanship, almost 
always there is considerable resistance 
to be overcome and that resistance 
usually varies in direct proportion 
with the size and importance of the 
sale the salesman is attempting to 
make. The creative salesman usually 
must overcome a great deal of re- 
sistance during his approach in order 
to get the prospect to listen; he must 
overcome a great deal of resistance to 
change the prospect’s thinking during 
the demonstration, and he must exer- 
cise considerable persuasion in order 
to get the prospect to act. 
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You call the quality which enables 
m to do that“ high morale.’ Messrs. 
Iotley, Hood, Tosdal, Bender, Os- 
orne, and Bigelow may call it some- 
ing else. Anybody can call it any- 
1ing that he wishes, but in my book 

is a fighting heart which makes a 
ilesman stay there and battle it out. 

have learned that if we are going to 
elp salesmen build fighting hearts so 
hat they will compel themselves to 
arge in where they have not been in- 
ited, and to stay there and battle it 

it to get the big, important sales, we 
ust paint in their minds pictures 
vhich are sufficiently inspiring, stir- 
ing and stimulating to help them 
uild the necessary courage, stamina, 
yvackbone, spine, or whatever you 
want to call it, which enables them to 
lo that job. That is what I mean by 

fight talk. I do not mean putting 
the salesman into the frame of mind 
which develops an attitude of bellig- 
erency, pugnacity or anything of that 
nature. That would be a positively 
foolhardy thing to do. 

A creative salesman is automati- 
ally able to make service and negotia- 
tion sales, but the service salesman can 
only make the service sales, the ones 
that come easily. When I speak of de- 
veloping salesmen, I mean creative 
salesmen because I believe they are 
the ones who are needed in our pres- 
ent economy, because they are the 
ones who make the important sales. I 
have learned that the only selling that 
pays off big for the salesman and his 
‘ompany is the kind that gets the im- 
portant sales. 


Elevates Salesmanship 


Furthermore, I believe that build- 
ng that kind of top-bracket selling 
power is one of the most effective 
ways to elevate salesmanship in the 
minds of the public. I have found that 
when a man can do a good job of 
reative selling, he automatically ac- 
quires a lot of self-confidence and 
self-respect, and that quickly develops 
nto assurance which he radiates and 
transmits to all with whom he comes 
nto contact. When that happens, up 
go the respect and the dignity that 
man is accorded by all. 

The only point on which I am in 
complete disagreement with you is 
your statement in your editorial of 
October 15th wherein you said: 
‘There is another field to explore: 
the deliberate building of a vocabu- 
lary of specific, picture-making words 
to describe our own product or 
service...” 

If by that you mean that we should 
standardize the words of salesmen, I 
am not in agreement with you because 
I do not believe that you can stand- 
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at Buffalo’s Food Buyers 
...Use the Courier-Express 


“Food News”...7 days a week with 10 times the editorial space formerly 
devoted to food and food preparation...is one of the many reasons why 
the Courier-Express is the favorite paper of Buffalo housewives. And it’s 
also one of the many reasons why food advertisers have increased their 
linage 118% during the last 10 years in Buffalo’s morning and Sunday 
newspaper. 

Remember, your dollar in the 
Courier-Express buys greater impact 
on the families with more money to 
BUY your products. 


For Winning Forms 
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For forms of clean appearance, sharp 
printing, and good wearability —Rising 
Bond is the paper to choose. Ask your 
printer if he does not agree that the best 
paper for forms is 


Rising Bond 


V 25% rag 
¥ Envelopes in six sizes 


¥ White and 5 colors 
V 4 weights 


¥ Excellent printing surface for engraving, 
lithography, gravure or letterpress 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


(a) Rising Papers 


Rising Paper Company Housatonic, Moss 


ardize words or phrases which a sales- 
man is to use and expect him to 
achieve his full stature. You must 
let him chose his own words. I feel 
that if you attempt in any way to 
standardize the words which are to be 
used by salesmen, it will be harmful 
and not helpful, because the instant 
you try it you make him artificial and 
mechanical. 

I appreciate and I want to thank 
you and the others who got into this 
discussion for the splendid comments 
you have made. You have given all 
of us much to think about, but I must 
keep in mind the fact that although 
these comments are impressive and 
represent the conclusions of very 
sound thinkers, nevertheless they are 
opinions. 

In the course of each year I have 
the responsibility of influencing the 
thinking of anywhere from 15 to 25 
or 30 thousand salesmen who sit in 
at my lectures and sales clinics. I 
must be certain that what I say to 
those men is right. I can not base my 
recommendations on opinions. I must 
have facts, if I can possibly get them. 
I check regularly and it just happens 
that at the time you wrote your edi- 
torial I had a survey underway. I had 
made arrangements with a research 
organization to survey one of my 
clinics of this past season. 

It was a good-size clinic. There 
were 1,093 people enrolled in it. 
Forty per cent of them were non- 
selling people engaged in 24 occupa- 
tions. There were engineers, adver- 
tising men, personnel men, research 
men, bankers, lawyers, purchasing 
agents, and others. 

Four hundred thirteen, or about 
38% of them, answered our ques- 
tionnaire. The figures have now been 
tabulated; therefore I have facts on 
which to base my conclusions as to 
whether I am hurting or helping 
selling. 

Space will not permit me to give 


you all of the findings, but I will give 
you some of the high lights: Ninety- 
six per cent of those answering the 
questionnaire liked the clinic. Seven- 
teen of the 413, or 4%, did not like 
it. The reasons they gave in the order 
of their importance were: 


1. The two-hour sessions were too 
lengthy without a break. 


2. Repetition. 

3. Over-emphasis on some particu- 
lar phase of the clinic. 

Six people, or 114%, disliked it 
because of what they considered over- 
emphasis on high pressure or trick 
selling. Nobody said specifically that 
he disliked the clinic because the dig- 
nity of selling was being lowered. 
Seventy-eight and one-half per cent 
said that they had been able to apply 
some of the material contained in the 
clinic. This was about one month 
after the finish. Another 17% said 
that they would be able to apply it in 
the future, making a total of 95%. 


Survey Discloses Wants 


There were many other facts dis- 
closed by this survey: what salesmen 
want in a training program more than 
anything else; what they dislike the 
most in a training program; what 
part of the presentation they regard 
as the most important ; how they want 
fundamentals presented so that they 
can apply them to the sale of their 
own proposition; how many of them 
want regular training courses on the 
general fundamentals of selling, etc. 
Space does not permit me to give you 
all of the findings, but I will be glad 
to give you or any of the readers of 
SALES MANAGEMENT any or all of 
the facts we uncover in our surveys. 
In fact, 1 will be making another 
survey on another clinic in the near 
future, and if you or any of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT'S readers want any 
special facts about training and de- 


and tv manufacturers? 


WHAT BASIC MARKETING FACTOR 


Every single one of the five largest producers of radio and tv sets 


uses—as a basic marketing factor—*% of U.S.A. Potential” from 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S “Survey of Buying Power.” 


(1950 issue May 10; Reservations close Feb. 17; Copy March 10) 


is used by radio 
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veloping top-bracket salesmen, tell me 
what they are and I will get them for 
you if I can. I can get almost a1 

information that is desired because | 
have the names of tens of thousands 
of men who have participated in my 
clinics. All of them are very friendly 
and will give me almost any fac’ 
that are desired. I shall be glad t 
cooperate in any way that I can an 
do anything within my power to buil 

up the importance and the effective 
ness of selling in our economy. 

I believe that these facts prove con 
clusively that, despite my violation: 
of some of your rules, I am helping 
and not harming salesmen and I am 
making some contribution toward the 
uplifting of selling in the eyes and 
minds of the non-selling public. |! 
hope these facts will also convert you 
to the philosophy that salesmen, sales 
trainers and sales managers ought to 
be allowed to do the job in their own 
natural way so long as they are help- 
ing and not hurting selling. It is my 
conviction that one of the first laws 
of successful selling is to be natural— 
to be yourself. 

Before I close, I would like to 
answer one question which Mr. 
Bigelow brought up in his comments. 
He said, “. . . when Jack confuses 
the success of his mode of presenta- 
tion with the mode of presentation 
which succeeds for most salesmen, | 
believe he makes a mistake.” 

It just so happens that in this ques- 
tionnaire, we asked that exact ques- 
tion and used the exact words of Mr. 
Bigelow. We said, “Please give us 
your opinion regarding the mode of 
presentation.” Ninety-nine per cent 
said they liked it. Four people, or 
1%, regarded the mode of presenta- 
tion as poor. I would like to say, how- 
ever, that despite this overwhelming 
approval of the mode of presentation, 
I do not believe that my mode of 
presentation is the one which should 
be used by the majority of salesmen 
or by anybody else other than myself. 
I know that every salesman should 
use his own. He should be natural. 
He should be himself, the same as I 
want to be myself and to do it in my 
own natural way so long as I am sure 
that what I am doing is helping and 
not hurting selling. 

In closing my part of the discussion 
permanently, I would like to repeat 
that I am sincerely grateful to you 
and the others who participated. I got 
a lot of good material from all of you, 
which I shall think over very care- 
fully. 1 can see that there are ways 
in which I can upgrade my language 
without destroying the effectiveness 
of the job I am trying to do, and to 
that extent I shall do so. 


—Jack Lacy. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Kansas City 


------ The Weekly Kansas City Star-----.- 


1950 


“Stretching south from Kansas City is a thriving Southwest which 
has been experiencing a period of economic growth reminiscent of the 
opening of the Western Frontier.” 


So said Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer in his year-end 
economic report to the White House. 


The Southwest’s leading farm paper and, by far its largest, is The 
Weekly Kansas City Star. It is so necessary and useful to farmers that 


its editor, John M. Collins, was named Outstanding Farm Editor of the 
Year 1949. 


County agents in Missouri and Kansas recently reported in an in- 
dependently conducted survey that they considered The Weekly Star 
overwhelmingly best from the standpoint of useful information given 
and influence it has on Farmers. 


The Southwest’s record crop and livestock production plus sus- 


tained high level farm prices—calls for concentrated, specialized sales 
and advertising effort. 


The Weekly Star’s degree of penetration of this “heart of the 


most prosperous of all areas of the country” is not equaled by any other 
farm paper. 


Largest Farm Weekly in America 
Over 450,000 Paid-in-Advance Circulation 


1729 Grand 202 S. State St —- 
HArric>n 1200 Chicago WEbster 9-0532 New York 
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LExington 2-4588 


Whoosh! 
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A FIRST 


—t ; containing twelve 


To $5,000 000 a Month 


Forced-draft speed on the sales and advertising front, 


plus use of air cargo, gives Union Pharmaceutical Com- 


pany a head start in the battle of the anti-histamines. 


Here are the high spots of the introductory campaign. 


Inhiston, Union Pharmaceutical 
Company's anti-histamine tablet for 
stopping colds, has hit a $5,000,000- 
a-month volume in less than three 
months’ time. 

The introductory campaign almost 
certainly set something new in the 
way of a record for high speed plan- 
ning and execution in sales drives. 
The availability of air cargo service 
was a factor of major importance in 
getting stocks to dealers in time to 
cash in on the demand created by the 
first advertising. 
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When Union had perfected In- 
histon and had evidence of its effec- 
tiveness and safety, the “cold season”’ 
was practically upon us. Speed in dis- 
tribution was of vital importance. 
President Elliott A. Bowles detailed 
Vice-President John Beal, advertising 
chief, and Henry Norman, sales man- 
ager, to map out and conduct the 
drive. 

First it was necessary to launch 
an educational campaign. Manufac- 
turers knew that druggists who had 
dispensed anti-histamines on only a 
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CAME THE FLOOD: 
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nhiston 


PACKAGE, FIRST AD: {Above} On October 26 full 
page ads broke in 162 major newspapers in 62 cities. President 
Bowles is snown holding one of the double matchbook packets 
tablets, which reached the market first. 


(Left) President Elliott A. Bowles, and John 
Beal, vice-president in charge of advertising, soon found out for 
themselves how it feels to be caught at the bottom of a landslide. 


.. and Inhiston Sales Leap 


limited prescription basis, would be 
flooded with queries about the direct- 
sale cold-stoppers. Theretore Union’s 
first step was an introductory letter 
to 50,000 druggists, telling them 
what could be expected when the 
new tablets hit the market. 

Union’s medical experts cooperated 
in condensing scientific and clinical 
information, in language which would 
help the corner druggist educate his 
counter personnel in anti-histamine 
cold therapy. This information could 
then be passed on to the customer, 
befuddled as he might well be, when 
the news broke on an astounded 
world. 

The next step was the staggering 
one of making, labeling, bottling and 
shipping the tablets by the millions— 
throughout the country by October 
26, the day the advertising was sched- 
uled to break. It was practically an 
“overnight” assignment for Union’s 
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What a difference a capital letter makes! 
With a lower-case “‘c’’, coke means a certain type of fuel—and nothing else. 
With an upper-case “C”’, Coke means Coca-Cola and nothing else. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly concerned often 
forget this distinction. But what may seem to you a trivial matter is a 
vital one to us. For the law requires us to be diligent in the protection 


of our trade-marks. Hence these frequent reminders. 


Your co-operation is respect- *Coke = Coca-Cola 


fully requested, whenever you Both are registered trade-marks that 


use either Coca-Cola or Coke distinguish the same thing—the 
product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


in print. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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State _ NM 


FLANKED by the local news 
and medical papers every doctor 
wants to see, accompanied always 
by advertising acceptable to the 
doctor’s own A.M.A. Councils, 
your sales message in the State 
Journals finds a cordial and con- 
sistent reception with the pro- 
fession. 


Tell your story on any product 
from drugs and diagnostic equip- 
ment to travel and _ television 
sets .. 


Blanket all 42 states covered by 
the 34 Journals, or spot your 
promotion according to distribu-- 
tion... 


Settle on an approximate figure 
for this basic program of adver- 


tising to M.D..s—THEN ... 


Write for our 29 convenient Space 
Budgets and choose the one that 
fits your needs and your appro- 
priation. The Cooperative Medi- 
cal Advertising Bureau will carry 
on from there—with one contract, 
one fit-all size page, one statement 
per insertion—and, if you like, 
one order for electros and mail- 
ing, placed by this office. 


May as well get the facts now. 
Just write “Budgets,” and ad- 
dress 


STATE JOURNAL GROUP 


COOPERATIVE MEDICAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 
of the 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION | 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. | 


34 JOURNALS 
COVERING 42 STATES 
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production chief, Fred Pickrell, and 
trafic manager, Louis Basher. 

Cargo space was booked on eight 
airlines. The volume of Inhiston to 
be moved was too great to be handled 
at a single airport, so the cartons were 
sent to three—LaGuardia, Newark, 
and Teterboro. Inhiston was flown 
in the next 24 hours to major points 
all over the country—West Coast, 
Texas, South, and Middle West. 

Special arrangements were made 
with Western Union, so that as every 
plane touched down, messengers were 
on the spot to hand-deliver packages 
to local druggists. Trans-shipment to 
distant points also began immediately. 

On October 26 full-page adver- 
tisements began showing in 163 ma- 
jor newspapers in 62 cities through- 
out the country. Their message was 
simple and forceful: Inhiston Stops 
Colds! The text of the advertisements 
told ‘“‘why” and “how,” ‘“‘where,” and 
“how much.” 

People swarmed into corner drug 
stores demanding the new cold-stop- 
per. Within a matter of hours drug 
store shelves were emptied. Lines 
formed at many stores, where some 
disappointed customers found, when 
they finally reached the counter, that 
there was no Inhiston left. 

Telegrams flooded Union’s Mont- 
clair offices. Telephone lines were 
blocked by incoming messages, all de- 
manding more supplies. 


Keeping Up With Demand 


It became evident that the only 
way to meet the demand was to con- 
tinue air shipment. Production de- 
partment workers were on the job 14 
hours a day, Saturday and Sundays 
included. During the next three weeks 
the company sent more than 175,000 
pounds of Inhiston tablets by air to 
all parts of the country. When sup- 
plies began to meet demand, this was 
stopped, but the demand continued 
so high that production has now been 
stepped up to over 100,000,000 tab- 
lets a month. 

When Union first went into pro- 
duction, it faced the problem of how 
to package initial deliveries. Should 
the packages contain a small amount 
of tablets, and thereby be available to 
more people, or should the packages 
be larger and hence provide fewer 
purchasers with a greater supply ? 

Since the average dosage needed to 
stop a cold may be only four tablets, 
it was decided to spread the distribu- 
tion to as many people as possible, 
thus also acquainting the largest num- 
ber with the product. Hence Union’s 
first shipments were all in double 
matchbook pocket packet of 12 tablets 
each. By utilizing the small package 


they reached as many people as pos- 
sible as fast as possible. 

Once initial orders were filled and 
reorders stocked, Union went intu 
production of the 36-tablet bottle, and 
has recently begun production of the 
100-tablet bottle and the 1,000-table: 
self-dispenser for companies using the 
Inhiston Cold Control Plan in office: 
and plants. 

Display, advertising and public re 
lations all played a part in putting 
over the initial impact and keeping 
interest at peak. 

All Inhiston packages, whethe: 
they are the matchbook folders or the 
bottles, are packed in cartons which 
are designed for counter or shelf dis- 
play. Counter cards and window dis- 
play posters attract attention, ques- 
tions, and sales. 


Follow-Up Advertising 


Cecil and Presbrey, Inc., the ad- 
vertising agency that handles Union 
advertising, mapped a double program 
of newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing for business and consumer publi- 
cations. The initial “Stop Colds” 
newspaper advertisements were fol- 
lowed up with a textual advertise- 
ment following the lines of a medical 
or pharmaceutical advertisement, but 
couched in language simple enough 
for the layman to understand. 

This ‘basic data” advertisement 
detailed the theory of anti-histamine 
cold therapy, and explained what 
could be expected of the new com- 
pounds. It was the first, and is still 
the only, advertisement for an anti- 
histamine cold-stopper, accepted by 
The New York Times. 

Newspaper editorial comment and 
general coverage of the anti-histamine 
story has been of great help. Since 
October, when the first story of Cori- 
cidin, a prescription anti-histamine 
and A-P-C formula tablet for colds 
appeared, interest has grown. The 
papers and wire services have devoted 
considerable space to informing the 
public of the detailed research behind 
the anti-histamines, and to reporting 
new developments. 

Union, pioneer in the over-the- 
counter-sale of anti-histamines, early 
in January announced the newest 
phase in the industry—the Inhiston 
Cold Control Plan for Industry. 
Under this plan manufacturers and 
major industrialists make available to 
their employes, on the job, the tablets 
which will stop a cold if taken at the 
first sign. 

A dispenser designed for industry, 
containing 1,000 tablets, has been 
perfected for Union. This dispenser 
is set up at the side of the water 
cooler, or in the dispensary. With 
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OVERNIGHT SERVICE FOR FAR-OFF MARKETS: Eight airlines, loading at 
three airports, helped to get stocks to dealers in record time. Western 


Union picked up packages as they were unloaded, delivered direct to retailers. 


the dispenser a container of paper 
‘ups is supplied, each cup printed 
with directions for dosage. 

President Bowles of Union, in an- 
nouncing the Industrial Cold Control 
Plan, pointed out that industry stands 
to be the greatest beneficiary from 
introduction of anti-histamines for 
cold treatments. He said: “Absentee- 
ism due to colds costs American in- 
dustry an estimated $2 billion a year, 
in delayed production schedules and 
overtime.” 


The Costly Cold 


Utilizing statistics gathered by in- 
surance companies and Government 
agencies, he said: “Any day in win- 
ter, it is estimated that 20 million 
people have colds. Nearly everyone 
has at least one cold a year, and two 
out of every three have more. Colds 
cause about half of all absences from 
work.” 

The Inhiston Cold Control Plan 
may be used not only by big plants, 
but by small businesses as well. Kings 
Super Markets in New Jersey, for 
example, were the first in the New 
York area to launch the program. 
They installed dispensers in all 20 of 
their stores, and in warehouses and 
general offices, covering their entire 
roster of 340 employes. 

To launch the program, Union is 
writing to leading manufacturers 
throughout the country. An eight- 
page booklet detailing the plan in 
simple direct language goes with each 
letter, presenting the entire proposal 
and the savings which the employer 
will gain by instituting the plan. 

In support of the Inhiston pro- 
gram, Edward Gottlieb and Associ- 
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ates is carrying out a combined tacti- 
cal and strategic public relations pro- 
gram, with William P. Reed, former 
Institute of Public Relations vice- 
president, in charge. Supplementing 
the volume of day-to-day stories 
keeping abreast of activities, there 
has been, and will continue to be, a 
long-range informational and educa- 
tional program. 

This began with the launching of 
the tablets, when a short memoran- 
dum on anti-histamines was sent out 
to “background” all newspaper and 
magazine publishers and _ editors, 
science writers, and radio commenta- 
tors on medical and clinical research, 
and the accepted theory of anti- 
histamine cold therapy. 

Special articles have been arranged, 
providing authoritative information 
on the subject from such experts as 
the Food and Drug Administration 
in Washington, the National Better 
Business Bureau, doctors and others. 

Now ready for distribution is a 25- 
page summary of the field of anti- 
histamine therapy, its use and testing 
for treatment of allergies and other 
diseases, and the recent application 
of the anti-histamines to treatment of 
the common cold. The summary also 
lists considerable published medical 
research in the field. 

This report will go out to all in- 
dividuals, organizations and _ institu- 
tions throughout the country likely to 
be concerned with the subject, includ- 
ing all news and advertising media, 
libraries, colleges, and civic organiza- 
tions. It will also go to legislators 
and Government officials as part of 
the program being conducted to edu- 
cate all concerned in public health. 
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Are You Interested 
in Indiana? 


Want to sell, ship, 
Indiana? Here’s the 300-page book that 
tells who, where, how. Gives all the 
facts about 700 cities and towns, 10,000 
business firms, with size, personnel, etc. 
Lists banks, utilities, institutions, rail, air, 
and highway routes, freight terminals, etc. 
It’s the most complete book of its kind, 
about this or any other state. Everyone 
doing business in Indiana needs this book. 
Every shipper and trucker should have a 
copy. Every salesman should carry it in 
his car or brief case. Book contains 100,000 
facts about Indiana, all indexed for easy 
reference. This is the 1950, 7th Edition, 
just off the press. To avoid bookkeeping 
send check for $10.00 with order. If not 
what you expected, money cheerfully re- 


turned. 


travel or buy in 


INDIANA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


BOARD OF TRADE 


BUILDING 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Reds try propaganda drive 
on school libraries 


Chicago:—Recent mailings of 
Soviet literature to public school 
libraries threw a lurid spotlight on 
the importance of American schools | 


to our 


democracy, 


according to 


Georgia C. Rawson, Executive Vice 
President of State Teachers Maga- 


zines. 


“The fact that school officials in a 
number of cities have ordered the 
material destroyed and that others 
have limited its circulation, show 
that educators and school execu- 
tives can take positive action,” said 


Miss Rawson. 


She pointed out how American 
business can tell its own story to | 
| the people in the educational field. 


Each of the 


Magazines provides intensive cov- 
erage of school people in one state. 
Advertisers can reach grade and 
high school teachers and _princi- 


pals, and school superintendents in 
one state or in all the 44 states 
covered by the magazines. 


A recently published folder gives 
the complete story of State Teach- | 
ers Magazines. Write for free copy | 
to Georgia C. Rawson, Executive 
Vice President, State Teachers 
Magazines, 309 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


44 State Teachers | 
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ATLANT, Journal 
Batrimorr Sun 
Rates: 
Boston Hebe and - Effective July 1, 1950 
Burrato Courier-Expros, 
Cucaco Tribune 
CLEVELAND Plain Dealer 
Des Mowers egister 
Derrorr N CWS and/or 
Free Press Colorgravure 

Inpr ANAPOLIS  Stap | Full ~~ $33,750 

ILWAUKEE Journal > 3/5 Page $23,000 
Minne, POLIS Tribune f 1/2 Page... $20,500 

EW Orr EANS Times-Picayune 

State 

New York ews 

HILADEL PHI, Inquirer Monotone 
Pirrspurcy Press Line Rate .. *++046926,75 
PRovinencr Journal 
Sr, Louts Clobe-Democrat 

and/or * Post Dispatch 

Sr, Paur Pioneer Press 
WaAsuincroy Star 7 


Above rates and Circulation include only the Boston Globe, Detroit 
News and Si, Louis Clobe- Democrat, (*) Standard Size 


Page, 
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METROS SUNDAY PICTURE MAGAZINES 
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This unified Group will serve large and small advertisers, alike, in 
doing a more dramatic advertising and resultful selling job in the — 
nation’s richest markets. Fractional color, copy changes, lower rates, 


are in the package, too. Ask the nearest Metro office for details. 
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What's Your Rating 
In 14 Major Markets? 


A digest of consumer analyses issued by The Milwaukee 
Journal indicates very few brands uniformly strong coast 
to coast; dish-washing products have 5 different leaders. 


Newspapers in 14 great markets 
prepare an annual “Consumer Analy- 
sis’ based upon the pattern set by 
The Milwaukee Journal 26 years 
ago. The Journal, in collaboration 
with the 13 other newspapers, has 
prepared a comprehensive digest un- 
der the title, “Fourteen Market Com- 
parison of Consumer Preference,” 
giving findings on 152 types of prod- 
ucts and 3,500 individual brands. 

Classifications include food prod- 
ucts, drugs, soaps, toiletries, bever- 
ages, homes and appliances, gasoline, 
motor oil and tobacco products. For 
each product the tabulation shows the 
per cent of families using it; following 
that are percentages showing prod- 
ucts used by 1% or more of the 
families. 

The holes in the national market- 
ing pattern are very apparent in the 
table. Relatively few so-called na- 
tional advertisers and _ distributors 
have anything like uniform acceptance 
of their products. Run your eye down 


the figures for each well-known prod- 
uct in the accompanying table. The 
degree of usage on Heinz Catsup 
ranges from 17.7% of the Sacra- 
mento families to 72.1% in Omaha; 
Maxwell House Coffee, from a low 
of 1.4% in Omaha to a high of 
26.8% in Philadelphia. Even such a 
popular and well-established product 
as Kellogg’s Corn Flakes runs the 
gamut from 17.8% in Indianapolis 
to 61.9% in Philadelphia, while the 
range of Procter and Gamble’s Ivory 
Flakes is from 8.6% in Indianapolis 
to 38.5% of the Seattle homes. 


These Products Are Leaders 


In a big majority of the 152 prod- 
uct classifications, there is no out- 
standing leader. On washing products 
for dishes, for example, Vel leads in 
four markets, Tide in four, Dreft in 
three, Ivory Bar in two, and Duz in 
one. There are, however, a good-sized 
handful of products which have lead- 


ership in each of the 14 markets. 
They are as follows: 


Campbell Soup 

Hershey Candy Bars 

Spam 

Welch Grape Juice 

Lipton Tea 

Kraft Packaged Cheese 
Pye Quick Mix 

Scot Towels 

Wrigley Gum 

Bisquick 

Johnson’s Waxes 

Spic and Span 

Gillette Blades 

Jergen’s Lotion 

Toni Wave Kits 

Revlon Polish 

Kleenex 

Mennen After-Shave Lotion 
Colgate Tooth Paste 
Hotpoint Ranges 

Presto Cookers 

Philco Table Radios 

Easy Washers (Spinner type) 
Bendix Washers (Automatic) 
Sunbeam Mixmasters 
Prestone Anti-Freeze 


"Almost" Leaders 
Another 15 products lead in every 


market but one. They are: 


Gerber Baby Foods 

Kraft Salad Dressing 
Duff Muffin Mix 

Crisco 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
French’s Mustard 

Libby Tomato Juice 

Del Monte Fruit Cocktail 
Calumet Baking Powder 
Bayer Aspirin 


Holes in the National Pattern 


Heinz Maxwell Kellogg's Rinso Ivory 
Catsup House Corn Flakes 
Coffee Flakes 

Milwaukee 55.5 5.4 44.5 19.6 17.7 
Omaha 72.1 1.4 42.4 12.6 12.8 
Philadelphia 37.7 26.8 61.9 29.2 17.4 
Indianapolis 32.1 23.6 17.8 16.7 8.6 
St. Paul 67.8 1.4 24.0 22.9 21.6 
Columbus 53.5 20.0 22.6 23.9 23.1 
Fresno 21.9 10.2 29.9 10.3 30.8 
Modesto 19.4 12.1 23.6 11.4 31.7 
Sacramento 17.7 10.0 32.7 13.7 33.0 
San Jose 21.2 9.0 32.3 9.7 25.5 
Illinois 41.0 9.0 29.6 18.0 15.9 
Seattle 49.7 6.0 30.8 17.2 38.5 
Birmingham 47.3 11.3 61.4 17.5 27.0 
Salt Lake City 31.6 NC 23.4 6.1 12.2 


*N.C. means “not covered." 
Figures indicate % of homes using the generic product which use this brand. 


Pond's = Pepsodent G-E 
Face Refrig. 
Cream 

23.7 17.4 14.5 
21.5 19.7 13.0 
40.0 10.0 19.2 
16.0 20.6 15.9 
23.5 12.9 13.5 
14.4 20.0 15.9 
22.2 11.9 20.2 
24.6 12.2 12.1 
20.4 13.4 15.7 
19.9 14.7 17.3 
NC* NC 17.2 
18.2 11.3 13.3 
NC 8.5 18.5 
12.3 12.6 20.9 
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Aengade 


“Susie, a head cold and a quota setup are just more than I 
can take at one time!” 


Halo 

Pond’s Facial Cream 
Mum 

Thor Ironers 


Spencer Corsets 


Buying Habits 


In the grocery field Friday and 
Saturday are, of course, the big buy- 
ing days with about 85% of the 
week’s purchases made on those two 
days. However, there are important 
differences between one city and the 
next. In Milwaukee, for example, 
52% of the buying is done on Friday 
ind 34% on Saturday, while in near- 
by Omaha 32% is Friday and 56% 
Saturday. 

If you are interested in the cos- 
metics market, it is important to 
know that department stores are the 
wvorite place of purchase for 43.8% 
f the St. Paul families, but the fig- 
re drops to 17.2% in Philadelphia. 
n the latter city the independent 
rug store is twice as popular for such 
roducts as it is in St. Paul. In 
sirmingham 20% of the cosmetic 
urchases are made in the five-and- 
en-cent or variety stores while the 
ercentage is only 3% in Columbus, 
)hio. 

When it comes to purchasing drug 
‘roducts, in which city is the inde- 
endent strongest? The answer is 
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Philadelphia with 73.5%, while in 
Salt Lake City the chain drug store 
has its greatest strength with 47.4%. 
The per cent of home owners shows 
interesting variations as follows: 


Milwaukee 47.2 
Columbus 51.8 
Philadelphia 59.7 
Birmingham 60.0 
Indianapolis 65.2 
Seattle 66.3 
St. Paul 67.2 
Modesto 71.2 
Salt Lake City 72.5 
Omaha 72.6 
Illinois Cities 73.4 
Fresno 73.5 
Sacramento 76.7 


Get Your Copy 


Copies of this comparative study 
are available from these newspapers 
which conducted a consumer analysis 
of their markets in 1949: The Bir- 
mingham News and A ge-Herald, The 
Columbus Dispatch, The Indianapolis 
Star, Illinois Daily Newspaper Mar- 
kets (Springfield, Ill.), The Milwau- 
kee Journal, Omaha World-Herald, 
The Philadelphia Bulletin, The Sac- 
ramento Bee, The Fresno Bee, The 
Modesto Bee, St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, San Jose Mercury-Herald 
News, and The Seattle Times. 


THE ONLY STATION 


THAT ACTUALLY DELIVERS 


‘in the | 
Fastest Growing 
Market in the Nation 
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nr ae FCC in Washington, D.C., . 
Eugene or from field intensity 


mgne'd = surveys, tells the story of 
KGW'S Comprehensive 


Coverage 


oa 


“Oregon's population has increased by 59.3 per 
cent in the last nine years — the largest growth of 
any of the 48 states’ — (News Release, Nov. 4, 1949). 
The rich, fertile counties of southwestern Washing- 
ton, lying within KGW’s north-south broadcasting 


beam, have enjoyed a similar population rise. 


Oregon's enlarged population creates a more urgent 
need to concentrate effective selling on KGW, the 
ONLY Portland station that delivers Comprehensive 


Coverage in the fastest-growing market in the nation. 


‘AFFILIATED WITH NBC 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY EDWARD PETRY CO., INC. 


Farmer 


Brown 


knee- 


deep 


Wy 


clover e\\ F 


Ween 
Things are better down 
on the farm. Much better! 


Ever since Farmer Brown learned 
that modern methods in farming 
brought him bigger profits from bet- 
ter crops, he has raised his standard 
of living considerably. 


Farmer Brown bought new machines 
—tractors, threshers, mowers— 
repaired barns, built silos. Yes, now 
Farmer Brown is living. 


And one man did more than anyone 
else to put him where he is today. He 
is the banker, his best friend and 
your best friend. 


Bankers all over the world have 
been helping farmers to make their 
land more profitable, giving freely 
of advice for farm improvement, and 
loans to be repaid from current or 
seasonal income. 


Yes, the banker constantly strives to 
make his community a better place 
in which to live. His intelligent advice 
and aid make him a very influential 
man, 


You can serve your interests best by 
keeping him informed through the 
advertising pages of BANKING 
magazine, 12 East 36th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y.; 105 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois, or 512 North 
Oxford St., Los Angeles 4, California. 


Prepared by Royal & deGuzman 
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Shop Talk 


The Salesman's Pay Check 


National Sales Executives, Inc., has under way an exhaustive study 
of salesmen’s compensation plans. 


Dr. Harry Tosdal of the Harvard Graduate School is directing the 
project. When I talked with him in January at the New England 
Sales Management Conference, he told me that more than 800 ques- 
tionnaires have been returned from the mailing sent out to NSE mem- 
bers. (If you received a questionnaire and have not yet sent it in, the 
Committee urges you to do so. Tabulations will not start for several 
weeks to come. ) 


The survey findings will be presented in three parts: There will be an 
analysis of the principles of sound compensation plans, a summary of 
practices, and an assortment of case histories from various industrial 
fields and from companies selling through varying types of distribution 
channels. 


This study may prove to be the most helpful project the NSE has 
yet sponsored in behalf of sales management. SM will relay further 
news of progress as fast as it develops. 


The Compleat Salesman 


Only a handful of companies have made any substantial progress 
in adequate job description for salesmen. Neither have many com- 
panies organized management’s concept of what constitutes a well- 
rounded sales job with the idea of helping salesmen to see their jobs 
as a balance among many functions. 


Russell John, Connecticut sales manager for National Distillers, is 
one man who has crystallized, in written form, his idea of the specifica- 
tions for an ideal liquor salesman. While some of the phases of a 
liquor salesman's work may have no direct counterpart in the problems 
of the field men who sell your own particular line or product, Mr. John's 
full-length portrait of an ideal salesman may serve as the inspiration 
for you to attempt a description of what constitutes all-around perfor- 
mance for a man on your own force. 


This is the gist of Mr. John’s 13-point enumeration: 


1. An ideal salesman has confidence. He believes wholeheartedly in 
what he sells. 


2. An ideal salesman has sales imagination. He originates ideas as 
well as applies ideas fed to him by management. 


3. An ideal salesman gives his product verbal support. He studies 
his brands and passes on to his customers facts not directly supplied 
through advertising and sales promotion. 


4. An ideal salesman builds moral support for his product. He sells 
owners, bartenders and salespeople on the value to them of nationally 
advertised brands. 


5. An ideal salesman arranges adequate display. Window and in- 
terior displays are the second valuable step in the advertising chain. 


6. An ideal salesman sells sales plans. He studies sound merchan- 
dising methods wherever found and induces customers to try them. 


7. An ideal salesman uses point-of-sale material. Point-of-sale is 
the final link in the advertising chain. It is one of the best tools, if 
used properly. If he sed/s its value, customers will use it. 


8. An ideal salesman wins bartender support. He makes a special 
point of building a friendly personal relationship with bartenders. 


9. An ideal salesman makes an effort to win advantageous display 
position. He must fight for good shelf position. Much of the adver- 
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tising and promotional effort is lost if the consumer cannot see the 
actual package when he is prepared to buy. 


10. An ideal salesman se/ls the idea of tie-in advertising. He gets 
dealers to feature his brands in local advertising. He carries and 
furnishes mats. 


11. An ideal salesman watches the backbar position of his products. 
He seeks first-row position wherever possible. Hidden bottles are 
seldom opened. 


12. An ideal salesman capitalizes local events. He seeks to tie in 
advertising and sales promotion with conventions, local outings, civic 
lunches, etc., wherever possible and legal. 


13. The ideal salesman doesn’t forget the retail salesperson. The 
owner buys the brands, but the man behind the counter sells them. It 
pays to befriend him. 


With that very specific picture of attitudes, methods, and goals, it’s 
hard to imagine any National Distillers salesman who wouldn’t, be- 
cause of it, lift his sights on his job, and consciously bend his efforts 
to achieve a higher batting average. 


Caricature 


The Lacy-Shop Talk discussion has spilled over into the feature pages 
of SM (See page 68), but | can't resist winding up this column with a 
transcribed cutback to the pre-Christmas meeting of the San Francisco 
Sales Managers Association. For this meeting all serious subject matter 
was abandoned in favor of an “all-josh” program. 


One of my spies has turned in the script of Paul Heyneman’s con- 
tribution to the entertainment. This is the way it goes: 


Subject: What Language Those Sales Managers Use! 


Those of you who read SALES MANAGEMENT have probably 
followed the argument between its managing editor and Jack Lacy 
over the propriety of salesmen’s use of such terms as “pitch,” “gim- 
mick,” etc. 

So, while those heavy hitters are battling it out, I thought I’d 
experiment locally by placing a microphone in the office of one of our 
local sales executives to find out how his earthy, natural, man-to-man 
approach sounds when repeated. Here it is, taken right off the tape: 

“Guys, here’s an amazing deal! Here’s the angle. In this box is a 
piece of merchandise with a terrific load of sales wow. 

“Your dealer’s got no defense, ’cause he can either put it over as a 
sure-fire long shot. or as a knock-out of a loss leader. 

“Now, when I hand you the pitch on this deal, and the low-down 
on your own cut, you'll sure admit it gives you real ammunition for 
attack. 

“QO. K.! Let’s go! Here’s the dope shot at you just like you'll be 
pulling it on your customers, tomorrow maybe. See this deal I got 
here? It’s a real package proposition. It’s terrific! Just look, won’t 
you, at all those gimmicks! No hokum about any of them. Each one’s 
the nuts! O. K. now. When you put over this super-barrage of ad- 
vertising, your customer's just got to go to town on it and admit it’s a 
hot item. Isn’t it terrific? 

“And here’s your trap close, boys. If your prospect’s wearing six- 
inch armor, just give him the confidential scuttlebutt about shortages 
of materials and parts. They'll get the angle that, if they want to take 
on this red hot package deal, they’d better act now or take a chance 
of getting caught with their pants down. 

“Remember, too, you guys, the more pitches you make, the more 
deals you squeeze through. Putting the screws on a hundred prospects 
gets you double the deals than (censored) fifty. And don’t 
forget those gimmicks. 


“Now, you fellows, get out there and do a terrific sales job!” End 
of transcription. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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’ Ten major farm organizations 


(Grange, etc.) representing 140,- 
000 New York state families own 
Rural Radio Network, Since they 
listen first to their network, 
make Rural Radio first aid for 
sales in rural New York, 


. . « of prosperous rural New York 
is served by 8 RR stations: WHCU- 
FM, Ithaca; WFNF, Weathersfield; 
WVBT, Bristol Center; WVCN, De- 
Ruyter; WVCV, Cherry Valley; 
WVBN, Turin; WSLB-FM, Ogdens- 
burg; WELY, Troy. 


@ $6,500 


. is the “Cadillac” average farm 
income per family in New York state. 
Farm families in New York buy 45% 
of the autos sold; 51% of the hard- 
ware; 36% of the electrical appli- 
ances; 28% of the drugs; 36°), of 
food-meat; 33% of the clothing. 


@ 356,640 


. is the total rural families in the 
upstate area. This includes 138,255 
farm families . . . a rich, responsive 
market worthy of your consideration. 


Rural Radio... prescription to 
sell the $971,000,000 agricul- 
tural market in New York state. 


Rural 
Radio 


NETWORK 


118 North Tioga Street, Ithaca, N.Y 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


ART VS, SCIENCE IN SELLING 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


As far back as July 5, 1949, I wrote to 
you, being a firm believer and an avid 
follower of your editorials—therefore, I 
would like to take up the cudgel (on 
your side) in this controversy over “What 
Are We Saying.” I must disagree with 
Mr. Lacy, even though I know he is one 
of the best known exponents of sales 
training. 


Fight talk, pitch and trap closes belong 
to the era of the art of selling. This is 
rapidly becoming passé. It is no longer 
necessary to use trick ways to get in; 
half-truths and exaggerations; a fast, 
smooth line; high-pressure and _ trap 
closes. 


Instead, today’s professional salesmen 
are being trained in the modern scientific 
procedures of salesmanship. These are 
not only the whats and hows of selling 
but also the whys. Why one sales talk is 
successful and another a failure; why 
people react the way they do, and why 
certain characteristics and selling skills 
are essential to become a top-flight sales- 
man. 


In other words, the salesman must be 
trained to analyze his product, his pres- 
entation and his prospects and customers. 
This means that the salesman must be 
given not only extensive and compre- 
hensive knowledge of his product and 
effective ways to present it, but also, a 
real down-to-earth understanding of 
people and what motivates them to buy. 
Besides, he must learn how to analyze 
himself; to realize his own weaknesses 
and shortcomings and know how to 
strengthen them and build a resolute cre- 
ative brand of thinking. 


The salesman is not a gladiator. It is 
not necessary that he vanquish or anni- 
hilate the prospect. Instead, all salesmen 
should be trained to determine the needs 
of the potential buyer. If he, the sales- 
man, is “sold” himself on his own prod- 
uct and how it will fill the requirements 
of the prospect or customer, he can readily 
influence or persuade the buyer that it 
would be beneficial to both if the pur- 
chase is made. 


No one likes to be sold a “bill of 
goods” and that is what happens many 
times when artful methods are used to 
promote the sale. This does not breed 
good customer relations and repeat orders. 
And after all, doesn’t the future of any 
company rest on a good reputation, trust- 
worthiness and integrity? 


As far as the customer is concerned the 
salesman is the company; therefore, the 
salesman should eliminate any fighting 
tactics or trap closes. They are not con- 
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ducive to winning the confidence of the 
prospect or holding the confidence of the 
customer. 


I know that, too, I am guilty of using 
trite phrases and weak expressions and 
should de-louse my vocabulary. Perhaps 
it would be beneficial to all sales execu- 
tives to analyze their speech and plan to 
de-louse and broaden their vocabularies. 
Then they could be of real assistance to 
the many salesmen who look up to them 
for guidance and help. 


Donn MAson 
The Donn Mason Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have read with great interest your 
“war of words” with Jack Lacy. No doubt 
you are getting letters of support and 
commendation from many quarters. To 
me this issue is so important that I can- 
not refrain from adding my word on 
your side of the argument. 


If salesmen in general adopt the thesis 
that the sale is a contest between two 
men, the salesman emerging the victor 
only when he has trapped his prospect 
into signing on the dotted line, salesman- 
ship will sink to the level of charlatanism, 
and mention of salesmanship as a profes- 
sion will be greeted with a sneer. It has 
been customary to assume that it is a 
high compliment to a salesman to say 
that he could sell iceboxes to Eskimos. 
Why we should applaud a salesman who 
would sell anyone an article which is not 
worth to him what it cost him is a little 
obscure to me. 


This may be a good time for me to 
mention something which has been ignored 
in all the reviews of “Death of a Sales- 
man” which I have seen, that is, that on 
the death of Willie Loman was foreor- 
dained when he abandoned ethics and 
morality. His fate was sealed when his 
son found him out, and the suicide which 
followed could have been averted only by 
a complete change in Willie Loman him- 
self. 


In fighting for high morale and ethical 
standards among salesmen, you are ren- 
dering a signal service to the nation. 


Lewis LLEWELLYN 
Personnel Director 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


(Thanks to Mr. Mason, Mr. Llewellyn 
and all others who contributed thoughtful 
opinion in the “war of words.” In this 
issue we close the discussion. See page 68. 
—The Editors.) 


A SALESMAN, BY ANY 
OTHER NAME... 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


You are certainly to be congratulated 
on the article by Edward A. Connell you 
carried in the January Ist issue. I hope 
that a thorough treatment of the subject 
will be continued, for it can do a great 
deal to advance the field of selling. 


There is a lot of truth in what Connell 
says—certainly enough to make each of 
us recognize telling points. His next to 
the last paragraph on page 59 is, I feel, 
one of the explanations for the situation 
as it is developing. 


As you may know, I am very much 
involved as Chairman of the 20th Na- 
tional Business Conference at Harvard 
University next June 10th and I have as 
a theme “Individual Initiative in Busi- 
ness.” 


I can’t help feeling that the word 
“salesman” is in itself synonymous with 
the concept of free enterprise as we have 
known it in this country over the past 
century. Certainly the word “salesman” 
is in one sense almost a synonym for the 
word initiative. I think it is a challenge 
to the selling profession and to all busi- 
ness to see that the type of energy which 
has been generated by that calling in the 
past is not vitiated by “the creeping 
paralysis of ultra-security.” 


That is why I feel that SALES MANAGE- 
MENT and Edward A. Connell have both 
hit upon a subject that has application to 
more than just the individual salesman; 
that has application to our way of life. 
More than just discussion will have to 
take place, though, to remedy the condi- 
tions, for vocational status is important. 
But let’s not so reclassify the profession 
of selling to the point that we eliminate 
the stress on initiative. 


GeorGE HowArRD ALLEN 
McCall’s 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


It may be, as Edward A. Connell says, 
that a man we call “salesman” needs a 
better name; but I, for one, doubt that 
anything so simple as nomenclature keeps 
young men from joining the ranks of 
those who sell on the hoof. 


Where did the barbers get by calling 
themselves “tonsorial artists’? Or the 
undertakers by parlaying that accepted 
label into “morticians” or “funeral direc 
tors’? Or real estate men who think of 
themselves as “realtors”? 


In the public mind, they are still bar 

bers, undertakers,, and real estate mer 

. and still valuable members of th: 
community. 


In my humble opinion, it is the rigor 
of selling per se that keep the classifie: 
columns on the prowl for salesmen, “wit! 
or without car,” rather than the designa 
tion of the calling. It’s the sleeper-jump 
when a young man might prefer to clos 
his desk at five and take the 5:22 to th 
wife and kids and a home-cooked dinner 


It’s the cooling his heels in the lobb: 
of a plant, waiting to tell some Big Whee 


SALES MANAGEMEN'™ 
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Dersor \) = . . BIG BUSINESS! 


e The automotive industry produced 6 1/4 million cars 
in 1949. . . and accounted for nearly 10 percent of 
the nation's total retail volume! 


e The Detroit market alone did a total retail business 
of 3 billion dollars! 


e Detroit is one whale of a market, with one whale of 
a newspaper — THE DETROIT NEWS — that carries 
almost ONE-HALF of Detroit's total advertising 
linage...nearly as much as both other papers combined! 


e DETROIT MEANS BUSINESS FOR YOU, if you tell 


Detroiters about your product through THE DETROIT 
NEWS! 


442,977 


Highest weekday circulation 
of any Michigan Newspaper 


550,957 


Sunday Circulation 


A.B.C. Figures for 6-months 
period ending Sept. 30, 1949 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH 
Chicago Representative: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower 
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Inadequate 
Coverage 

Can Leave You 
OUT IN 

THE COLD 


Salisbury, situated midway between 
North Carolina's three large cities, 
Charlotte, Greensboro and Winston 
Salem, is practically barren of out- 
side newspaper influence. Latest 
A.B.C. audit reports show a total 
coverage in Rowan County (of which 
Salisbury is the County Seat) of only 
21.98% while in the same area the 
Salisbury POST goes into 83.33% 
of the homes. POST circulation over 
15,000. 


Plus outstanding 
merchandising support 


Write for BRAND PREFERENCE SURVEY 


} 


THE-SALISBURY POsT- 


- ify North Carolin 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


COMING 
MAY 10! 


. .« the 2\st edition of Sales 
Management's Survey of Buy- 
ing Power with new exclusive 
estimates of retail 


sales and 


effective buying income by 


sections, states, counties and 


cities. 


You may place your orders for 


extra copies now. Per copy $3. 


about a most desirable product, only to be 
told two hours later that the man to see is 
Mr. Fitzwater, over there in Building No. 
6, now about to close for the day. 


It's sitting in some hotel in the sticks, 
writing out a report to the home office, 
when you’d rather go to a movie or go to 
bed, in order to feel fit and fresh for an- 
other go at it tomorrow. That, of course, 
is the negative side of selling. 


There’s a positive side, and this is the 
one that should be stressed. That selling 
is an honorable profession, the same as 
law or medicine. That getting a big, fat 
order in competition with a bigger firm 
offers a genuine thrill of accomplishment, 
underscored by a congratulatory note 
from the chief, not to mention the bonus 
you've earned. 


Also on the positive side is the fact 
that there have never been enough first- 
class salesmen; that it’s not a crowded 
field; that the rewards are worth every 
ounce of sweat and doubt and intermittent 
discouragement. I wish J were a sales- 
man, and not just a man at a typewriter! 


T. Harry THOMPSON 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The article by Mr. Connell in the Janu- 
ary ist issue, concerning the nomencla- 
ture of salespeople, actually dodges the 
real issue. A problem may exist, but it is 
not one which can be cured by dressing 
up a job with a fancy name, nor is the 
need for elaborate titles anything more 
than a relatively unimportant facet of a 
much more fundamental issue. 


Actually, Mr. Connell touches upon sev- 
eral problems involved in selling and 
each of them requires a different solution 
which in every case is much more basic 
than the superficial solution of changing 
the name of the job. The story of the 
government worker who preferred the 
safety of a low-priced job, the engineer 
who antagonized all of his company’s cus- 
tomers by his lack of tact—these and all 
the other examples cited require solutions 
apart and aside from that of the title 
given the man who sells. Find the answer 


to the real difficulty and the salesman’s* 


alleged objection to his “social status” as 
a mere “salesman” will automatically 
disappear. 


To illustrate, let’s develop the case of 
the government worker who preferred 
his fancy title to a better-paying selling 
job. I contend that this had nothing to do 
with the relative social advantage of one 
title over the other. The issue here, in my 
opinion, is the conflict between a desire 
for security and a desire for unlimited 
income. 


A man who decides on the latter 
course and who sees salesmen all around 
him earning more money than he does, 
and living fuller and more interesting 
lives, may well feel in his secret heart 
that he lacked the courage to take the 
road which offered the greater return but 
which also involved the greater risk. Such 
a man, refusing to admit his inadequacy, 
may rationalize to himself that he didn’t 
want to be a salesman because being just 
a salesman wasn’t dignified enough, 
didn’t give him enough prestige, ete. 
Maybe he can kid himself, but let’s not 
have him kid us. A man who puts se- 
curity first won’t take a salesman’s job 
even if you call him “Vice-President in 
Charge of Merchandising.” As Shake- 
speare said about the rose, a selling job 
by any other name smells just as sweet— 
or sour—depending upon what you want 
from a job. 


If there is a shortage of potential sales- 
men in this country, let’s find out what's 
responsible. Maybe the job applicants of 
today are more security-minded. Maybe 
the day of the strictly commission sales- 
man is passing. Perhaps we have to offer 
salesmen a guaranteed income, pensions, 
job security, and other inducements which 
will satisfy their longing for the stability 
offered by other fields. 


Whatever the cause, and whatever the 
cure (and I am by no means an au- 
thority on the subject), one thing I am 
sure of: In worrying about names we are 
skirting around the problem. We are con- 
cerning ourselves with the symptoms of 
the illness when we should be looking for 
the cause. When we find the cause, when 
we discover what it is that makes young 
people of today shy away from selling 
(assuming that this is actually the case) 
and when we take steps to make the sales 
job sufficiently attractive to the potential 
salesman, we will find, I am convinced, 
that he won’t give a damn about the title 
we give his job. 


And finally, let’s not worry too much 
about attracting to selling the timorous, 
the cautious and the security-minded. 
The best salesman is still going to be the 
lad who has confidence in his ability to 
make good, who has the drive and deter 
mination to take a job which may not 
guarantee him a pension when he is sixty 
but which can give him a darn good 
living when he is thirty, if he really wants 
to do a job of work. 


And that man, the man who is really 
a salesman (as defined by Lacy and the 
other experts) is going to be concerned 
with a lot of things about his job, but i! 
he’s got a good line to sell ana a decent 
house behind him, one thing I don’t be- 
lieve he’ll care too much about is the 
name you call him. 


The attraction of selling for many peo- 
ple is that it presents possibilities for 
making as much money as a_person’s 
ability permits. A salesman, generally, 
can go as far as his own capacity allows. 
On the other hand, the average man con- 
sidering a sales career may be deterred 
by a lack of faith in his own ability to 
make the grade. He may then be tempted 
to settle for the more secure job in an- 
other field, where, although his earnings 
are limited, he is assured of his weekly 
pay check and perhaps his small pension 
after he has served his time. 


HARRY PREss 

Assistant Sales Manager 
Kay Manufacturing Corp 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Allen, Mr. Press and Mr. Thomp 
son refer to the article titled “Does th 
Man We Call ‘Salesman’ Need a Bette 
Name?” Would some of the companie 
whose men are known by some title othe: 
than “salesman” care to explain thei: 
reasons?—The Editors.) 
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tor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

subject: “A rose by any other name—” 

The article in the January 1, 1950, issue 
SALES MANAGEMENT, “Does the Man 
Call Salesman Need a Better Name?” 

hos inspired me to record my thoughts 
this letter. 


Jiscarding my ego, I would like to say 
t at the end of the first World War, 
yassed up a profession to enter the 
es field. I have never regretted that 
ision. During the 30 years that I have 
n in sales, most of the time in a sales 
cutive capacity and with our present 
)yganization for the past 25 years, I have 
vays felt extremely proud to be known 
a salesman and I am very proud to 
rm our representatives “salesmen.” 


— 
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One does not change the name of a 
ack doctor or a careless lawyer or an 
inefhcient professor, but one does recog- 
nize the ability and the successes of these 
professions. So it should be with sales. 
There is no need to change the name but 
there is a drastic need to differentiate 
between the-oh-so many who wish to term 
themselves “salesmen” but who are so 
lacking in desire, knowledge and ability 
that they definitely reflect against the 
capable salesman. One does not expect an 
intelligent diagnosis from an intern, but 
we accept the fact that internship is 
vitally necessary toward a_ successful 
medical career. 


Why shouldn’t industry give intern- 
ship to their salesmen? By so doing, 
they would produce a professional man 
in the full sense of the word. This pro- 
fessional salesman, as I know him, is 
not out to “do” anyone. He definitely is 
out to help those he contacts. He diag- 
noses the needs, he makes his sincere 
recommendation and he and his patient 
agree and progress is made. 


If the so-called salesman, as mentioned 
in the article, is out “to get’ the cus- 
tomer, then this is the policy of the sales- 
man’s house, either in ethics or neglect 
in properly training the representative. 


lo brief this, it is my thought that the 
term “salesman” should definitely be con- 
tinued and that it should not be passed 
iround carelessly but given only to those 
who earn the right to be so termed. If 
ie in a department store is seriously in- 
terested in serving me to our mutual best 
interests by inquiring as to my desires, 
intelligently recommending color, pat- 
tern and style, then I would term him a 
“salesman.” The same would apply to 
1e who intelligently analyzes the needs 
a specific type of steel to meet a speci- 
construction job to the end that there 
»uld be mutual satisfaction, both prac- 
cally and economically. 


I don’t think salesmen need a better 
ame. I do feel that better screening and 
reparation should be given to those con- 
lered for carrying the name. 


This is my first attempt in writing a 
tter of this kind, in spite of the fact 
iat I have greatly enjoyed, and a 
om, your magazine for many years. My 
-st wishes for the continued success of 
ie real salesman and for SALes MAN- 
SEMENT: 


M. J. McDONNELL 

Vice President—Sales 
The Gerson-Stewart Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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FAR WERS 


Yes, you can safely "OK" the idea that FARM 
WEALTH means BUYING ABILITY. And . . . in St. 
Joseph's |8-County Trade Area, exclusive of the city, 
80°/, of the bank deposits are estimated to be FROM 
THE FARMER. 


And ... in this same area 


jumped up OVER FOUR TIMES since 1940. 


Coverage of this prosperous 


through the St. Joseph News-Press and Gazette. 


OVER 50,000 SUNDAY 
OVER 88°% HOME DELIVERED 


OVER 90,000 DAILY (M&E) 


bank deposits have 


Farm Area is yours 


ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 


(EVENING ANO SUNDAY) 


St. Joseph Gazette 


(MORNING) 


THE NATION'S TEN LARGEST AGENCIES use what 


source of market data? 


Every single one of the nation’s ten largest agencies evaluates local 


market potentials with the aid of— 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S “Survey 


(1950 issue May 10; Reservations close Feb. 17; Copy March 10) 


of Buying Power.” 
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Broadcasters Shoot 
in $135,000 Film Promotion 


The fruits of two years’ work by 
the All Radio Presentation Commit- 
tee, Inc., will be revealed before 1,- 
500 business leaders at New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the night 
of Wednesday, March 1, in the 
formal world premiere of a 45-min- 
ute case-history sound movie, “Light- 
ning That Talks.” Judge Justin 
Miller, president of National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, will preside. 
Entertainment will be provided by 
Broadcast Music, Inc. 

First informal showing of the film 
will be held before the quarterly 
meeting of NAB directors at Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., February 6-8. 

After the New York showing the 
picture will be presented by local 
broadcaster committees in other cities 
throughout the country, under super- 
vision of the ARP committee. Among 
presentations already scheduled are 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, San 
Francisco, Atlanta, and Rochester. 

The ARP committee, headed by 
Gordon Gray of WIP, Philadelphia, 
has arranged with Modern Talking 
Pictures to have 16- and 35-mm. 
prints available on 24-hour notice for 
showing before groups in all parts of 
the country. “Lightning That Talks” 
was produced by International Movie 
Producers Service, New York City. 

The film will be offered in the full 
45-minute version and in two 20- 
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minute versions—for showing, re- 
spectively, before sales and adver- 
tising groups and before schools, 
women’s clubs, etc. 

Case histories of problems and 
results, on peaches to diamonds, from 
Georgia to California, will be shown 
at advertiser meetings starting in 
New York March 1. 

Production of the $85,000 film in- 
volved on-the-ground sequences rang- 
ing from the Fels Planetarium in 
Philadelphia to Davison’s Depart- 
ment Store, R. H. Macy subsidiary, 
in Columbus, Ga. ... then to Me Too 
Super markets in Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
and Marin-Dell Dairy in San Fran- 
cisco... and finally to Long Island, 
where a salesman from the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America 
makes a quick sale to a housewife 
who was “pre-sold” on life insurance 
by that company’s network program. 

The Prudential sequence is the 
only network part of the film. The 
Georgia, Iowa and California se- 
quences dramatize spot radio results, 
respectively, for diamonds, peaches 
and milk. 

Davison’s, it seems, had spent $400 
in newspaper advertising in the pre- 
vious month to promote a new 
jewelry department, and had sold 
only two diamonds. An intensive spot 
radio barrage emphasizing “D.A.D.” 
or “Diamonds at Davison’s” resulted 
in the sale of 60 diamonds in three 


RADIO SELLS ALL—To show variety of products 
which radio promotes, film proceeds to empty 
house of a professor of journalism. When amazed 
professor's wife says “you've taken everything but 
my clothes,” collection in yard is augmented by 
dress, slip, brassiere, panties—also radio-promoted. 


the Works 


PEACHES ON THE MOVE—Me Too 
Super Markets of Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
met problems created by unexpected 
arrival of three carloads of unrefriger- 
ated peaches by releasing a barrage of 
radio advertising. lowans turned out to 
take entire supply in one morning. 


weeks, at the same cost as the news- 
paper space. 
Me Too stores had expected to 
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A STATEMENT FROM 


We believe that a radio station has a duty to its advertisers 
and to its listeners. We believe that, every once in a while, it 
is a radio station’s duty to restate its principles, to review its 
purpose for being, and to advise its advertisers and listeners 


of the company they are keeping. 


At WGAR, our actions are governed by certain beliefs that 
we feel are important for the good of listeners and for the 


benefit of our clients. 


1. We have one rate card. All WGAR adver- 
tisers pay the same amount of money for similar 
services. And we do not accept P. I. advertising. 


2. We believe that any attempt to buy listening 
by offering prizes as a reward is a deception not 
in the public interest. Our high listenership is 
created and maintained through the exceptional 
entertainment and informational value of 


our programs. 


3. Every day, Cleveland’s Friendly Station is 
invited into hundreds of thousands of homes in 
Northeastern Ohio. Therefore we strive to act as 
a becoming guest. No advertising matter, pro- 
grams or announcements are accepted which 
would be offensive, deceptive or injurious to the 
interests of the public. 


4. We believe in fairness to responsible people 
of all convictions. Those of different religious 


faiths broadcast freely ...and free... over our 


facilities. Balanced controversies are aired reg- 
ularly without charge. We practice freedom of 
expression without penalty to those whose 


opinions differ from our own. 


5. We believe that we serve our advertisers 
more effectively by broadcasting no more than 


a single announcement between programs. 
* 


These are but a few of the principles by which 
WGAR lives. For more complete information, 
write for a printed copy of WGAR’s code of 
operating rules and advertising standards. It is a 
guide that results in listener belief in us... and 
helps us to best serve them and our advertisers. 

And there are more of both... listeners and 
advertisers ... than ever before. In 19 years, we 
have grown from 500 watts to 50,000 watts. Our 
business in 1949 set an all-time record. 

If you are not advertising on WGAR, we in- 


vite you into the good company of those who are. 


Radio—America’s Greatest Advertising Medium 


30,000 WATTS jh’ CLEVELAND 


Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Co. 


Wa 
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HEADIN' SOUTH—Marin Dell milk truck starts 
down Telegraph Hill in San Francisco en route 
to San Jose, where company has just extended 
distribution. At San Jose (right) "Budda's” ama- 
teur show already has brought in some customers. 


SICK DIAMONDS—New jewelry de- 
partment of Davison's Department Store, 
Columbus, Georgia, put spot broad- 
casting to work on diamond sales prob- 
lem. Bill Byrd, store manager (left) and 
Allen Woodall, radio salesman, give 
a blow-by-blow account of the sale 
of 60 diamonds in just three weeks. 


SELF-SELLING INSURANCE—This Long 
Island housewife wasn't “interested” in 
life insurance—until she learned that 
the salesman represented Prudential. 


Jack Berch network show pre-sold her. 
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get two cars of refrigerated peaches 
from Colorado, which they would 
sell in about a week. Instead, they 
received three cars of peaches, un- 
refrigerated. Radio-to-the-rescue 
brought in Iowans to buy up the 
whole lot in one morning. 

Marin-Dell uses radio—specifically 
an amateur show—to support ex- 
panding distribution. This sequence 
covered its growth down the San 
Francisco peninsula into Santa Clara, 
San Jose and other cities. In 14 years 
the company’s worth has increased 
from $30,000 to $4,000,000. Ninety 
per cent of its advertising expendi- 
tures is in radio. 

The “central character” through- 
out the film—although only his hand 
and voice appear—is a reincarnated 
Benjamin Franklin, discoverer of 
electricity, who is increasingly amazed 
at radio’s ability to communicate and 
to sell. In one part of the story Mr. 
Franklin drops in after hours at the 
Cincinnati headquarters of Procter 
& Gamble, largest radio advertiser, 
where he studies charts on radio’s 
penetration, coverage and cost; what 
kinds of people listen, and how much 
time they spend at it. 

The Broadcast Advertising Bureau, 
which is co-ordinating the nation- 
wide presentation under the ARP 
committee, emphasizes that the film 
is “positive selling,’ and will not 
“embarrass any subscriber’”—includ- 
ing stations with newspaper or maga- 
zine afhliations. 

In addition to the $85,000 for the 


film’s production, $50,000 will be 
spent for promotion and distribution. 
This will include a “Life-style” pic- 
torial brochure, now being prepared. 
The $135,000 total has been raised 
by subscriptions from nearly 550 
radio stations (which paid from $25 
to $1,000 each, in proportion to net 
sales income) ; from three networks— 
ABC, CBS and NBC, and five sta- 
tion representative firms: Avery- 
Knodel, Inc., Branham Co., Katz 
Agency, Inc., Edward Petry & Co., 
and Weed & Co. 

Promotion heads of the three net- 
works agreed in December 1947 to 
pool $50,000 for the project. The 
ARP Committee was incorporated 
last May with headquarters at the 
BAB offices, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

Local presentations and prometion 
may cost a total of several hundred 
thousand dollars more. The New 
York group alone has appropriated 
$30,000. 

Although Mutual Broadcasting 
System itself is not a subscriber to 
ARP, many of its affiliated stations— 
including WOR, New York City— 
are participating. Deadline for sub- 
scriptions is February 15. 

Officers of All Radio Presentation 
Committee, Inc., are Mr. Gray, 
president; Victor M. Ratner, former- 
ly with CBS and now with R. H. 
Macy & Co., vice-president ; Maurice 
B. Mitchell of BAB, secretary, and 
Herbert L. Krueger of WTAG, 


Worcester, treasurer. 
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Lo you HOY... 


Yes, almost 35,000,000 addresses—all the pros- 
pects you'll ever want! Virtually 90% of the 
nation’s families are covered in this list that cost 
over $1,000,000 to compile. All or any part of 
it is available to you for mailing samples or 
coupons at a fraction of the compilation cost. 


You can select any city in the country or ali of 
them. You can select an entire city or any part 
of it. Whatever locality you want, you can get! 


No other national list is as complete or up to 
date as this one . . . and it is continually being 
augmented, checked, and corrected. Best of all, 


material addressed to this list has proved to be 
over 98% deliverable—a new high for mailing 
list accuracy. 


So if mail sampling or couponing fits into your 
promotion and merchandising plans—or is worth 
testing to find out—get in touch with your near- 
est Donnelley office. Mailing coverage and prices 
for any city in the nation are yours for the asking. 


In addition to addressing to any area you wish, 
we are fully equipped to handle all mailing and 
assembly operations and can meet any release 
date you specify. 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION — 


350 E.22nd ST. 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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305 E. 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


727 VENICE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD - 


Uncle Sam's Antitrust Policy: 
Why Does It Seem So Muddled? 


Even the most expert legal minds in the country find 


themselves frustrated and confounded in the face of D. 
of J. and FTC demands that (I) there shall be competi- 
tion, (2) that same competition shall not be too severe. 


Recent antitrust enforcement cases 
run counter to popular impressions 
of what the antitrust laws are sup- 
posed to do. These laws are associated 
with keeping prices down. But the 
basing point suits, on face, were 
aimed at pegging local freight zone 
prices against outside competition. 

There were dozens of successful 
Federal Trade Commission suits to 
enjoin ways of underpricing, all 
labeled “discriminatory.” FTC, for 
example, is limiting the number of 
rubber tires on which discounts may 
be given, making it difficult, perhaps 
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impossible, for Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and Montgomery Ward & Co. to un- 
dersell the independents. And Justice 
is trying to break up the A & P. 
This confuses people. They think 
of the antitrust laws as guarding the 
cost-of-living. Right now a Congres- 
sional Committee is _ investigating 
these laws, but in the printed record 
of the first batch of hearings, the 
phrase ‘‘cost-of-living” scarcely ap- 
pears. Sales managers noticed long 
ago that contrary sales policies will 
equally run them afoul of one or an- 
other of the antitrust laws. In open 
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“If he starts off by blabbing about how glad he is to be in 
Wheeling, we'll know he’s a windbag!” 


Washington Editor, Sales Management 


forum discussions, enforcement men 
invariably hesitate when manufac- 


turers ask: “How can I 


legally ?” 


As explained by enforcement men, 
antitrust laws have two purposes: 
(1) To require competition; (2) to 
protect people against [unfair] com- 
petition. So far, there is no reason for 
confusion: You have different instru- 
ments to protect you against the op- 
posite extremes of heat and cold and 
nobody says that having both is con- 
tradictory. However, the suits to pro- 
tect people against competition are 
always expressed in language which 
the lay ear cannot distinguish from 
the other kind. The A & P is charged 
with a “conspiracy to restrain trade 
and commerce” just like a group in 
cahoots to peg prices. Underpricing, 
a complaint will say, “tends to destroy 
competition,” even though he who 
does it believes he is simply competing. 

It comes about this way: The 
Sherman Act has two parts: one re- 
quiring competition, the other pre- 
venting monopoly. Early in the cen- 
tury businessmen complained that 
monopolies were not prosecuted until 
after they had fully developed. The 
Clayton Act was designed to meet the 
grievance: FTC would keep com- 
petition “fair” and so nip a potential 
monopoly in the bud. The Robinson- 
Patman Act came along to underpin 
restraints on competition. The FTC 
has won most of its Robinson-Patman 
cases and so has tied the label ‘“un- 
fair” on many selling methods that 
once would have been applauded as 
aggressively competitive. 

Enforcement men offer an inter- 
esting point of view with respect to 
the least apparent conflict in anti- 
trust laws. Here’s how one put it: 


“Most businessmen wrongly think 
that competition means nothing more 
than the absence of Government reg- 
ulation. They associate the terms 
“competition” and “laissez faire.” But 
if Government stays out, big com- 
panies will crush small ones by under- 
selling them, by absorbing them and 
otherwise. Then there will not be 
any competition. 

“Competition, I therefore conclude, 
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There is a real need today for down-to-earth, practical sound-slide- 
films for training salesmen. Many men have never had the experience 
of selling against competition. Others have forgotten how to “get 
in there and bleed all over the carpet.” As Fortune said in a recent 
article: “. .. the most serious shortage is the shortage of creative 
salesmanship.” 


How Dick Borden Can Help Your Salesmen 


Most executives know Dick Borden. Either they have heard him 
speak or have seen the famous Borden and Busse sales films so popular 
before the war. Now Dartnell and Borden have joined forces to 
produce six new sound-slidefilms for use in your sales training pro- 
gram, at your sales meeting or convention. They are hard-hitting, 
realistic, and powerful—keyed to today’s conditions, not prewar. 


More Than Six Hundred Companies Have Subscribed! 


Released only eleven weeks ago, more than six hundred companies 
are using the new Dartnell-Borden films to raise the sights of their 
salesmen and get over to them the kind of creative, aggressive 
selling techniques they need to win orders against stiffening 
competition. 


A Complete Packaged Kit — Ready for Use. 


The complete Dartnell-Borden “SELLING AGAINST RESIST- 
ANCE” sales training kit comes ready for immediate use. It includes 
six fifteen minute sound-slidefilms and recordings plus a compre- 
hensive Meeting Guide with suggestions for tying the films in with 
your product or business. The films can be shown on any regular 
sound-slidefilm projector such as the Operadio, Illustravox, or 
Soundview. The subscription price for the complete set is $225.00. 


Write or Wire Today for Full Details and Script Outlines 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4662 Ravenswood Avenue ° Chicago 40, Illinois 


Announcing 


Vy HARD-HITTING SOUND-SLIDEFILMS TO HELE 
| { SALESMEN DO A CREATIVE, AGGRESSI 
JJ A SELLING JOB AGAINST COMPETITIO 


featuring 
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NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


GET 


BAYONNE FOOD STORES 
CANNOT BE SOLD... 
. . -FROM THE OUTSIDE 


FOOD ADVERTISERS NOTE: Bayonne resi- 
dents spend 33c out of every dollar for food. 
This is 9c more than the national average... 
Don’t miss this important market, advertise in 
THE BAYONNE TIMES. 

Source—Sales Management. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. © 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 


REPEAT SALE 


Our conventions come back to 
us again and again and 
again...as do our 
regular guests. 
It's the repeat 
sale that proves 
the true worth 


of a product. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


1151 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership-Management for more than 50 years 


QUALITY METAL SIGNS 
AND PLASTIC 

lf you have a sign problem, write us. 
United makes a wide range of printed, 


enameled, lighted and unlighted signs. 
Write for information. 


ADVERTISING SIGNS DIVISION 


United Sound & Signal Co., Inc. 


COLUMBIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


MOVING TO NEW YORK? 
Live in Greenwich, Conn. 
Easy commuting, fine schools, 


neighbors, low taxes. Rentals or 
ranges. 


ood clubs, good 
uys in all price 


Mrs, M. G. Rollins 
Ph. G’ch 8-4160 
Thos. N. Raynor, Inc. 


Greenwich, Conn. 
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is a highly artificial system that must 
be carefully nurtured and protected. 
It is protected by trading rules— 
rules by Government in some cases, in 
others by a securities or a stock ex- 
change. What can be done under the 
trading rules represents competition.” 

That was the theory of an FTC 
man. A colleague in the Justice De- 
partment made this wry comment: 

“You'd better qualify that when 
you write your story. It doesn’t hold 
water if the trading rules are made by 
a trade association, even if they are 
identical with what the laws other- 
wise try to enforce.” 

It does work out, of course, that 
the word “competition” will mean 
whatever the regulations happen to 
allow. That is insured by so phrasing 
the rules and the suits brought under 
them as to say that they “insure com- 
petition.” This method of defining 
“competition” allows for any system 
of trading from cartels to utterly 
ungloved fights for markets, depend- 
ing on statutes, regulations and court 
opinions. 

For years, Robinson-Patman Act 
suits have been fought exclusively 
with words claiming championship of 
competition, so that people have for- 
gotten how the Act was being de- 
scribed while it was being drafted. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee, in 
reporting the bill, said that the old 
Clayton Act required you to show 
general injury to competitive condi- 
tions in the line of commerce con- 
cerned, whereas the more immediately 
important concern is in injury to the 
competitor victimized by the discrim- 
ination.” 

In _testimony before the House 
Judiciary Committee, Patman stated: 
_“You have the chain store on one 
side of the street that is getting special 
benefits, special discounts, special com- 
missions and bonuses, and it is 
enabled to put the same goods on its 
shelves as the independent across the 
street puts on his shelves at 20% less 
—about 20% less.” 

Asked whether his bill would not 
raise prices to housewives, he said 
that victory by the chains eventually 
would lead to monopoly and higher 
prices. The Committee heard a great 
deal of testimony, from both sides, 
saying that the bill was intended to 
protect independent storekeepers and 
wholesalers against chains, but it 
phrased its report thus: 

“The purpose of this bill is to re- 
store as far as possible the equality of 
opportunity in business by strengthen- 
ing the antitrust laws and by pro- 
tecting trade and commerce against 
unfair trade practices and unlawful 
price discrimination and also against 
restraint and monopoly for the better 


protection of consumers, workers and 
independent producers, manufactu- 
ers, etc.” This paragraph, which rep- 
resents the protection of independent 
storekeepers as protection of consui- 
ers and workers, pervades much of 
the present antitrust enforcement. 

The paragraph does express the a:- 
titude of the FTC, at least up to i's 
almost 100% change in membership. 
Victories against price cutting are 
freely referred to as benefiting buyers. 
This was most conspicuous in a news 
release on the Cement decision, which 
stopped freight absorption. Very de- 
cidedly however, it is not the point of 
view of Acting Chairman Mason 
who, in a dissent to a decision against 
Indiana Standard Oil, wrote: 

“Let us... consider the findings 
of the Commission that ‘the effect of 
the discrimination . . . has been. . 
substantially to lessen competition and 
to injure, destroy and prevent com- 
petition in the re-sale of gasoline.’ 

“T take it, an injury to a competitor 
must be illegal before it can be 
banned. We mouth the phrase ‘injury 
to competition’ so often that we con- 
fuse it with ‘injury to a competitor.’ 

‘When you meet your competitor’s 
lower price so as to keep a custome: 
he sought to take away from you, he 
feels he has been injured. Of course 
he has, but that does not mean that 
competition has been injured. On the 
contrary, it may have been improved.” 


Justice Viewpoint 


The Department of Justice, in con- 
trast with FTC, is primarily inter- 
ested in the part of the antitrust law 
which prevents price rigging. The A 
& P case, one of its lawyers pointed 
out, is an exception to its usual run. 
This is confirmed simply by looking 
at its record. The most recent batch 
of suits involves such things as an 
alleged conspiracy to control photo- 
mount prices, fee fixing on FHA 
mortgages, control over local coal 
prices, allocation of exclusive terri- 
tories, etc. For the Department, a 
complaint against underpricing, even 
discriminatory underpricing, is un- 
usual. Judging by the ways its lawyers 
talk, there will not be many like it. 

For some of the Justice Depart- 
ment men the only question worth 
asking about a business practice is 
whether it is in violation of whateve: 
law is being policed. Many antitrust 
enforcement men can sincerely praise 
only those business practices that are 
“competitive,” as the word is tested 
by decades of court interpretations 
Trust division chiefs perhaps exag 
gerate this temper. 

John D. Clark of the Economic 


Council has many times insisted upon 
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and why it can save you money! 


Your name and address on the coupon below will 
bring our new folder, Atomic-Age Accounting, to 
your desk . . . at once! 

It's a quick, picture-story explanation of the 
world’s most modern accounting method. The ac- 
counting and statistical method that is helping 
businesses large and small to cut record-keeping 
and report-preparation costs. And, even more im- 
portant, to increase profits by giving management 


‘ Reg 


Free ooothe facts you 


should know about Punched-Card Accounting 


the finest administrative record procedures they ve 
ever had! 

In short, this informative folder shows why so 
many management men rely on Remington Rand 
punched cards for the facts they need to plan, 
coordinate, control and protect their business. 

If youd like this simplified story of how 
punched-card accounting works . . . or if a proven 
way to cut costs interests you, send for Atomic-Age 
Accounting now. Simply send us the handy coupon. 


MAIL 10: 


Accounting-Tabulating — Room 105— Management Controls Division, 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


: | 
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e 4 | Name 
) Title 


PUNCHED-Carpb ACCOUNTING 
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Copyright 1950 hy Remington Rand Inc. 
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| 


Yes, send me Atomic-Age Accounting. No obligation, of course. 
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LOOK SUCCESSFUL - BE SUCCESSFUL 
WITH THE RIGHT SALES EQUIPMENT 


@ Replace your worn, obsolete 
sample cases. Give your men a feel- 
ing of confidence in their product 
and their own personal appearance 
in today’s competitive market. 

A COMPLETE SALES CASE 
LINE. Specials made to your exact 
specifications. 

Write for our complete leather 


goods catalog and circulars. Prices 
and samples. DEPT. SM. 


lee-Robert Co. 


29 E MADISON ST... CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


by Magnavox 


-Visibly 
Better -- 


Built by makers of world-famous 
Magnavox television-radio-phono- 
graphs to do your training job better. 
For details on new automatic models, 
write ILLUSTRAVOX, 2131 Bueter 
Road, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY 
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tough competition, with no protection 
for the men who cannot face it. He 
asked Celler’s Committee: 

“Is it a desirable national policy to 
tie the hands of the big competitor 
and thereby make it easier for small 
businessmen to survive ?” 

During the hearings on the Cement 
decision last year, which seemed to 
prevent sellers from absorbing freight 
costs, it was of course the large sellers 
with broad markets who felt most 
aggrieved. There were also com- 
plaints from customers who ob- 
jected that such antitrust enforce- 
ment would simply jack up prices. 
The bill was duly reported and it 
ran into gathering opposition from 
producers who wanted the protection 
of freight rates. 

A rather similar fate overtook 
Celler’s investigation of the conflicts 
in antitrust laws. He started out an 
avowed opponent of the Robinson- 
Patman and Miller-Tydings Acts and 


an advocate of ungloved competition, 
It became clear to him and fellow 
Committee members that this point of 
view would attract in Congress little 
support for bills the Committee 
might propose. So, Celler is so‘t- 
pedaling now the anti - protection 
angle. 

The apparent conclusion is that in- 
sistence on both competition and pro- 
tection against it are firmly grounded 
in law and in politics. The demand 
that there be competition is shown by 
the quick reaction to the Basing Point 
decision. The demand that the com- 
petition should not be too severe has 
kept that decision on the books to 
this date. Neither extreme is toler- 
ated, competition or its complete ab- 
sence. However, an exact dividing 
line cannot be drawn so that policy 
has to be confused. Very likely, over 
the long pull, it will be found desir- 
able and necessary to preserve this 
confusion. 


.... EE. W.. Twitchell, Inc., 
Philadelphia manufacturer of 
woven, pressed, braided and 
crushed paper products, has 


to 
e.w. TWITCHELL inc. 


3rd & Somerset Streets, 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Are your friends outside looking in? ff 
you have left associates im your car, 
they ore cordially invited to come in. 


To All Salesmen .... 


Welcome! 


rolled out a novel kind of wel- 
come mat. It's a colorful six- 
page folder, telling the sales- 
man—or any business caller— 
that it's good to have him call. 
. ... It explains how the sales- 
man can save his time by call- 
ing at certain hours of the day, 
and apologizes for any un- 
avoidable delay he may have 
had in seeing any Twitchell of- 
ficers. There is a list of names 
of the purchasing agent and 
department managers and a 
description of the plant pro- 
cedures for which each one is 
responsible. A thumbnail sketch 
gives a history of the Twitchell 
operation, its size and general 
background. 


.... In parting, the folder 


sends the salesman off with this 
farewell: "We know your com- | 
ing here is in the expectation of | 
mutual profit and advantage. | 
Salesman or customer, what- | 

E WwW. | 

‘Thanks. | 


ever your mission, 
Twitchell, Inc., 
Come again.’ " 


says, 
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Forty acres of pine at a single stroke! Paul Bunyan, 
mighty lumberjack of the great North West, has a 
reputation for doing things in a big way. Stories of 
his exploits have delighted young and old for years... 
and grow with repetition. 


Thousands marveled at the giant animated 
figure of Paul Bunyan at the 1949 Chicago 
Railroad Fair. A top attraction at the Fair, 
Bunyan gained the national spotlight for 
his sponsor, the Chicago and North Western 
Railway, spinning tall tales of his famous 
logging camp. 

Newspapers, magazines, radio and tele- 
vision added to his legendary stature . 
bringing news of his exploits to millions 
across the country. 


The inside story of Bunyan’s creation is 


yours for the asking . . . write or phone 
now for a free copy of 


‘How Big Can a Giant Get?’’ 
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PITTSBURGH ..477 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., MAyflower 1-9443 
NEW YORK ....516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y., VAnderbilt 6-2621 
CHICAGO ........ 1937 W. Hastings St., Chicago 8, Ill., TAylor 9-6600 
DETROIT ..810 Book Tower Blidg., Detroit 26, Mich., WOodward 2-3557 
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Retail Sales Forecast for February 1950 


The volume of retail sales in the 
United States in February 1950 will 
be $8.9 billion, or slightly higher than 
the level reached in February 1949. 
Due to the seasonal factor and the 
absence of two selling days, the Feb- 
ruary sales volume is normally low. 
Retail performance this February 
must be regarded as a good one, in 
the light of the declining tendencies 
evident last year. 

Among the factors operating to 
sustain sales volume at high levels are 
those affecting consumer durables par- 
ticularly. Sales of automobiles will 
resume the high levels maintained 
throughout 1949 as a result of the in- 
troduction of 1950 models when dis- 
bursement of G.I. insurance divi- 
dends is at a peak. The insurance divi- 
dends payments, which will total close 
to $3 billion and will be concentrated 
in the first quarter of 1950, will also 
contribute heavily to the sale of home 
furnishings and appliances. Another 
favorable factor here is seen in the 
continuance of the residential build- 
ing boom which has now really moved 
into high gear. It should be noted, 
however, that trends in post-war 
housing construction and decoration 
have emphasized small rooms, more 
built-in furniture, multiple-use rooms, 
and the installation of many major 
appliances such as_ refrigerators, 
stoves, deep-freeze units, and dish 
and clothes washers as part of the 
original equipment sold with the 
house. All these factors will tend to 
lessen the volume of furniture and 
appliances sold through retail outlets 
per home, but the total sales volume 
involved in furnishing new dwelling 
units should be a major factor in the 
maintenance of high retail sales ac- 
tivity. 

Those states reporting above-aver- 
age sales performances this month in- 
clude Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 


Florida, Indiana, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Texas, and Wyoming. 
The leading cities, those with a 
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city-national index well above aver- 
age (for this February compared 
with February 1949) are: Albu- 
querque, N. M., 114.5; Bakersfield, 
Calif., 113.3; Butte, Mont., 112.6; 
Boise, Ida., 111.6; Billings, Mont., 
111.5; Lynn, Mass., 110.8; Miami, 
Fla., 110.8; Reno, Nev., 110.3; St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 109.4; Baton 
Rouge, La., 109.0; Austin, Tex., 
108.8; New Orleans, La., 108.7; 
Orlando, Fla., 107.9; Flint, Mich., 
107.7; Columbia, S$. C., 107.5; Cas- 
per, Wyo., 106.6; Cheyenne, Wyo., 
106.6. 


* 
Sales Management’s Research De- 
partment with the aid of Econometric 


Institute, Inc., maintains running charts 
on the business progress of more than 200 
of the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 


veys of independent store sales, Federal | 


Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given, 
the first being “City Index—1950 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
last official Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a market. 
It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1950 
over 1949,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how busi- 
ness is today as compared with last year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1950 over 1949,” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 


the Nation. All figures in this colum 
above 100 indicate cities where the chang 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A 
The City-National Index is derived b; 
dividing the index figure of the city b: 
that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for th 
projected month. Like all estimates o: 
what is likely to happen in the future 
both the dollar figure and the resultan: 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessaril; 
projections of existing trends. Allowanc: 
is made in the dollar estimates for the ex 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclical move 
ment. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa 
tion on both rate of growth and actual! 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from SALES MANAGEMENT, INc. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level of 
sales compared with the same month in 
1949 which equals or exceeds the national 
change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. Feb. 
1939 1949 1949 1950 
UNITED STATES 
323.6 100.2 100.0 8937.00 
Alabama 
* Birmingham - 484.9 100.8 100.6 31.86 
% Gadsden ...... 504.9 102.9 102.7 4.14 
a ere 548.5 90.2 90.0 11.08 
% Montgomery 448.8 101.7 101.5 9.11 
Arizona 
Phoenix ...... 545.1 99.9 99.7 17.17 
WHE ccccecs 460.6 93.4 93.2 7.14 
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Would YOU 
spend 
YOUR money 
advertising 
to these 
people? 


Fl 


ABSURD! No agency, or advertising manager worth his salt, 
would waste good advertising dollars trying to sell to the 


impoverished peoples of India. 


YET ANY ADVERTISER might just as well attempt 
to sell the people of India . . . or Afghanistan, for that matter ... as try 
to sell Long Beach, California with outside media! 


WHY? Simply because Long Beach is definitely outside 
the ‘effective influence zone’ of the Los Angeles dailies. Only ONE 
newspaper can take your advertising message to the vast majority 

of Long Beach's more than a quarter-million residents. That newspaper 
is the Long Beach Press-Telegram ... the PREFERRED PAPER IN 
MORE THAN 2 OUT OF EVERY 3 LONG BEACH HOMES! 


CIRCULATION of the Long Beach Press-Telegram vs. the 


a second Long Beach newspaper and the Los Angeles Dailies. 
jf 
on 00% 
wr MEE «-°, of total Long Beach 
yl Witty ln, newspaper reading audience 
Ww f % 
) fp an 
ce S 
/ wpnd he <eieer™™ . j pee 0/ 
4 es>” ne en Yo 
: =a 4 ane mt ad 4%o 3% 5% 
row Wisse fh pelenitne ee eee ee 
* f j yer PRESS- 2nd L. B. 1 A. i aad L. A. paper L. A. paper L. A. ~~ L. A. paper 
=e —| \ & w4 TELEGRAM _ paper 8 C e 
MS > 
ie est} aD o\— ee From a recent survey by Publication Research Service, Chicago, Il. 
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Represented Natinsiy by “The Paper the People . . ond - — 
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) } Represented Nationally by 


What's Best Known About 
Champaign-Urbana? 


M Home of the University of Illi- 
nois with 19,497 enrollment 


™ A 51,500 multiple-city in the 
center of a $120,000,000 trading | 


area 


M Home of the Chanute Air Base 
with 14,000 officers and men 


Illinois leading ‘Preferred-City- 
of-the-Month"” (SM High Spot 


Cities) for 19 consecutive months 
RIGHT on all four counts, and 
right when you sell this market 


with the 28,254 circulation of 
the— 


News-Gazette 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, ILL 


Representatives 


TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 


Leads All Others 


@ Sales Management’s Survey of 
Buying Power lists eight cities in | 
heavily populated Essex County. | 
Three of them are in the Salem City | 
Zone—and they lead all the others | 
in family buying power . . 
comes above $5000. 


. with in- 


® Salem City Zone... with more 
than one quarter of the county’s in- 
come... is your best buy in this rich 
industrial area. No other Essex 
County market equals its $188,600,- 
000 income and $107,474,000 
retail sales. 

® Only one newspaper can do a 
satisfactory selling job for you here— 
Salem City Zone’s local news daily... 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, 
Inc. 
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SPOT CITES 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for February, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat’! 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. Feb. 


1939 1949 1949 1950 


Arkansas 

*% Fort Smith ... 442.3 102.9 102.7 4.60 

% Little Rock ... 582.5 103.7 103.5 15.67 

California 

% Bakersfield .... 542.4 113.5 113.3 12.42 

% Berkeley ..... 322.2 101.6 101.4 7.25 
Fresno .....-. 415.4 98.2 98.0 14.54 


% Long Beach ... 545.3 101.4 101.2 30.70 


Los Angeles ... 397.2 99.2 99.0 204.17 
Oakland ...... 3175 96.8 96.6 37.72 
Pasadena ..... 381.2 99.0 98.8 13.80 
tw Riverside ..... 432.5 102.5 102.3 4.93 
% Sacramento ... 367.1 102.2 102.0 19.05 
San Bernardino. 419.8 99.0 98.8 7.43 
San Diego .... 436.7 97.1 96.9 27.43 
% San Francisco . 414.8 102.1 101.9 86.02 
San Jose ..... 470.0 99.7 99.5 14.24 
Santa Barbara . 328.1 97.0 96.8 5.02 
Stockton ..... 368.9 98.4 98.2 9.00 
Colorado 
% Colorado Springs 429.0 102.3 102.1 5.92 
we Denver ....... 377.6 102.1 101.9 44.14 
% Pueblo ....... 416.0 104.7 104.5 6.24 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport 266.9 90.6 90.4 12.89 
% Hartford ..... 283.0 106.5 106.3 20.18 
Middletown ... 260.2 96.6 96.4 2.03 
New Haven ... 267.2 95.9 95.7 15.31 
%& Stamford ..... 374.9 104.0 103.8 6.71 
Waterbury .... 2745 93.7 93.5 7.85 
Delaware 
% Wilmington ... 284.1 102.0 101.8 12.13 


District of Columbia 
% Washington ... 275.6 105.2 105.0 72.90 


Florida 
*% Jacksonville 429.8 105.5 105.3 20.89 
i 538.3 111.0 110.8 36.50 
% Orlando ...... 461.8 108.1 107.9 7.99 
¥% Pensacola 432.4 106.2 106.0 4.80 
% St. Petersburg . 530.3 109.6 109.4 11.35 
ee 467.9 106.5 106.3 14.18 
Georgia 
% Atlanta ...... 373.4 102.1 101.9 42.23 
we Augusta ...... 379.4 103.1 102.9 6.26 
Columbus ..... 376.9 97.2 97.0 5.88 
WASP ccccece 393.3 96.9 96.7 6.49 
Savannah ..... 386.8 95.7 95.5 8.78 


HORIZONTAL? 


Sell to a wide range of income 
levels? Appeal to a_ wide 
variety of interest and occupa- 
tions? Lynn and the North 
Shore — area of diversified in- 
dustry — is your market. The 
Lynn ITEM, Lynn's oldest news- 
paper, with largest circulation 
and greatest advertising vol- 
ume, is your best medium! 


ITEM 


Only A.B.C. newspaper in Lynn, Mass. 


GET RESULTS 


» LYNN 


with the 


Represented by Small, Brewer and Kent, Inc. 
HICAGO e NEW YORK e BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


In PITTSFIELD 
You Really So// 


S.i. New England city added 


as metropolitan area in 1949, 


E wc: shoppers in metropoli- 
tan area spend $119,734,000 
of their $161,239,000 income 


for retail purchases. 


Loyal readers of city’s only 
newspaper give it top all- 
study ad scores in Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reader- 
ship. 


| for big results when the 
Berkshire Eagle sells for you 
—with 121% coverage in city 
zone, 82% throughout the 
entire ABC market. 


THE BERKSHIRE EAGLE 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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(S.M. Forecast for February, 1950) 


RETAIL SALES 


City 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1939 
dawaii 
Honolulu ..... 439.3 
idaho 
% Boise .. -- 384.8 
illinois 
Bloomington ... 335.4 
%& Champaign- 

WRENS cvvcs 357.9 
Chicago .cccce 309.2 
Danville ...... 361.8 
Decatur .ccces 319.9 
East St, Louis . 367.8 

% Moline-Rock 

Island-E. Moline 367.8 
PORE enesecs 344.1 
Rockford ..... 444.8 
Springfield .... 330.1 

Indiana 
% Evansville ..... 406.7 
Fort Wayne ... 326.8 
i ee 417.6 
% Indianapolis ... 367.1 
% Muncie ....... 366.5 
South Bend ... 381.6 
% Terre Haute ... 334.8 
lowa 
Cedar Rapids .. 349.3 
Davenport . 356.4 
Des Moines ... 367.4 
Sioux City .... 338.8 
*% Waterloo ..... 409.6 
Kansas 
Hutchinson - 399.1 
& Kansas City ... 543.9 
LL... Seer 526.1 
oo eee 565.9 
<entucky 
Lexington o- eS 
*e Louisville ..... 384.9 
.ouisiana 
* Baton Rouge ... 620.2 
wt New Orleans .. 445.5 
Shreveport - 390.6 


“EBRUARY 


City 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


94.2 


111.8 


99.4 


105.0 
99.7 
98.0 

100.0 
99.2 


102.0 
99.0 
95.2 
99.2 


103.5 

94.7 
102.7 
100.2 
100.5 
100.0 
103.0 


97.5 
93.6 
96.5 
97.6 
103.7 


94.4 
104.0 
105.0 

99.3 


94.2 
100.8 


109.2 
108.9 
100.1 


1950 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


94.0 


111.6 


99.2 


104.8 
99.5 
97.8 
99.8 
99.0 


101.8 
98.8 
95.0 
99.0 


103.3 

94.5 
102.5 
100.0 
100.3 

99.8 
102.8 


97.3 
93.4 
96.3 
97.4 
103.5 


94.2 
103.8 
104.8 

99.1 


94.0 
100.6 


109.0 
108.7 
99.9 


$ 
( Million ) 
Feb. 
1950 


22.80 


5.58 


4.36 


5.87 
307.60 
4.45 
6.75 
6.40 


9.01 
13.80 
10.39 

8.88 


12.08 
12.06 
11.86 
45.45 

5.70 
12.02 

7.40 


7.58 
8.02 
19.84 
8.74 
7.66 


4.23 
12.51 
10.89 
19.75 


7.71 
33.10 


11.35 
45.98 
12.07 


(S.M, Forecast for February, 1950) 


RETAIL SALES 


Balanced Market 


| 
City | 
City City Nat'l . 
index index ine 5 | With $5041 Family Income 
1950 1950 1950 (Milli 
i = ae | The Greater MIDDLETOWN Market 
1939 1949 1949 1950 | consists of Middlesex County. 
| 7. 
| Family income averages $5041. 
| 12th richest of New England's 68 
. counties. 
Maine , 
wo — 64,200 — embraces 
Bangor ....... 279.7 98.3 98.1 3.72 | in ustrial workers, farmers, small- 
Lewiston-Auburn 278.4 99.2 99.0 4.65 | town proprietors and service peo- 
Portland ...... 281.1 95.5 95.3 8.46 ple, college students and faculty 
. .. a balanced diversity of living 
needs and shopping demands 
Maryland | centering in Middletown stores. 
Baltimore ..... 320.2 100.1 999 7991 | Greater MIDDLETOWN offers high, 
Cumberland ... 2829 100.6 100.4 396 | Steady sales volume and ideal test 
| conditions. The Middletown Press 
alone . . . read by better than 7 
Massachusetts out of 10 families in Middlesex 
County . . . can sell this market. 
NE castes 233.6 100.1 99.9 75.20 No combination of outside papers 
Fall River .... 257.9 94.7 94.5 6.86 gives comparable coverage. 
Holyoke ...... 284.0 96.9 96.7 4.09 
Lawrence ..... 216.6 98.2 98.1 5.09 
Lowell ....... 335.5 99.2 990 6.81 THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 
WOE hocesie 217.5 1110 1108 7.35 
wk New Bedford .. 268.3 95.2 95.0 7.19 
Pittsfield ..... 236.9 97.3 97.1 3.79 DLETOWN, CONN. 
we Salem ....... 217.2 100.7 100.5 2.80 I, 
Springfield 288.2 95.1 949 15.85 The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Worcester ..... 250.6 99.2 99.0 15.26 
eta 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT! 


Holyoke city zone spends 29c of every retail dollar for 
only major city in this 3-county wholesale 
grocery area to earmark such a large slice of its dollar 
for the family larder. 


food .. 


Holyoke housewives . . 


. buying for 30,700 families . . . 


are preferred prospects for food advertisers. Are you 
selling these well fed families . . . keeping them sold on 
your brand? 


Your advertising hits with solid impact all across this 
$26,999,000 food market . . . when it's in the Transcript 
Telegram—over 25,000 evenings. 


The Holyoke Transeript-Telegram 


Additional Information trom 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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THERE’S CONCENTRATED 


LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 


| i 


1948 
Net Effective 
Buying Income 


RETAIL SALES 


1939 


1949 


AL & SE 


apers 


| Michigan 


the Only pa TINEL 
apers ¢ are 
= Offering a Mens, Wash. 
y Inventory a ¥ Gro- 
Market an ideal test 


The JOURNAL & SE 


% Battle Creek .. 397.5 100.6 


the only panere NTINEL are Bay City .... 392.9 99.9 
blanket an important ommletely & Detroit ....... 433.5 100.5 
e > a ° . 
You ean Caroling * Flint st Hl — 
CAROLINA wine NORTH Grand Rapids . - = 
UT THE oe eevees as Bi 
Kalamazoo .... . . 
WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY eS ere 404.9 99.2 


Muskegon ..... 440.3 85.8 

JOURNAL. and SENTINEL PB neon sadn’ 293.2 102.0 
MORNING SUNDAY EVENING ‘ 

National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Sell the Families with 
the Most to Spend 


The Herald-News, for more than |8 years 
the leader in North Jersey circulation, is 
read in more homes in Bergen and Passaic 
Counties today than ever before. 


Jersey markets—$5,876 per family.* 


spend. 


50,235abc—3/31/49 


*Sales Management 


BUYING POWER IN 
WINSTON-SALEM HIGH 


SPOT IHIES 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


$157,386,000* 
SINCE 1946 AN INCREASE (S.M. Forecast for February, 1950) 
of City City 
31.3% Index Index 
*SALES MANAGEMENT 1949 1950 1950 
SURVEY OF BUYING vs. Vs. 


100.4 
99.7 
100.3 
107.7 
99.5 
97.5 
99.8 
99.0 
85.6 
101.8 


Passaic-Clifton, the ABC corporate city of The Herald- 
News, has the highest average income of all major North 


In North Jersey, the First Newspaper delivers the First 
Market . . . only The Herald-News can deliver your sales 
message into the North Jersey homes with the most to 


$ 


( Million ) 
Feb. 
1950 


THE HERALD-NEWS ..seee..Passaic-Clifton, N. J 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency. 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M, Forecast for February, 1950) 


City 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1939 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis ... 328.1 
St, Paul ..... 336.8 


Mississippi 
% Jackson ...... 536.3 


Missouri 
Kansas City .. 376.2 
St. Joseph .... 364.7 
St. Louis .... 359.9 
Springfield .... 402.9 


Montana 

% Billings ...... 385.2 
ME ok cvesus 343.6 
% Great Falls ... 350.7 
Nebraska 

% Lincoln ...... 


New Hampshire 
% Manchester ... 313.1 


New Jersey 
% Atlantic City .. 231.7 


we Camden ...... 301.9 
we Elizabeth ..... 313.2 
% Jersey City- 
Hoboken .... 234.0 
Newark ...... 287.6 
% Passaic-Clifton . 301.0 
% Paterson ...... 298.0 
% Trenton ...... 317.7 


New Mexico 
x Albuquerque .. 591.5 


New York 
x Albany ....... 294.8 
% Binghamton .. 264.9 
% Buffalo ....... 274.0 
we Elmira ....... 263.3 
%& Hempstead 
Township ... 417.1 
Jamestown .... 340.6 
te New York .... 270.7 
Niagara Falls .. 279.0 
Rochester ..... 264.2 


% Schenectady ... 292.2 


City 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


101.6 


111.7 
112.8 
102.3 


100.3 


114.7 


City 
Nat'l 
Ind ex 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


96.4 
97.3 


101.4 


99.8 
94.0 
99.4 
99.0 


111.5 
112.6 
102.1 


100.1 


114.5 


103.0 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


$ 
(Million ) 
Feb. 
1950 


58.04 
37.08 


9.17 


55.60 
6.93 
83.63 
6.89 


4.70 
5.67 
4.70 


6.92 


6.79 
9.78 
9.27 


17.81 
47.11 

9.21 
13.47 
13.63 


9.05 


FREE 9 SREB LOE I 


et ee 


RETAIL SALES 


FOOD SALES ARE Se ee | YQU HAVE TO USE THE 


City City Nat'l 


n G Index Index Index § BETHLEHEM GLOBE- TIMES 
“i™ in 


ORES LOPE aE 


1950 1950 1950 (Million) 


vs. vs. vs. Feb. 


1939 1949 1949 1950 
; 
NORRISTOWN | | 
i PENNSYLVANIA New York (cont.) 
, ee 256.3 93.6 93.4 17.84 
! i eee 217.6 105.1 104.9 6.05 
$ 3 3 O 00 a = 261.6 99.1 98.9 7.77 
. 
H ! . 
_, Tae Gugiee Sutees North Carolina | 
54% Above The National Asheville ..... 398.8 99.6 99.4 6.74 | 
Average! 
| Charlotte ..... 455.6 103.1 102.9 14.26 | 
| Durham ...... 409.1 97.8 97.6 6.71 | ’ 
More and more food brokers are & Greensboro .... 455.7 101.3 101.1 8.34 | PA’S THIRD 4 
—s the oe - ogg %& Raleigh ...... 480.8 110.2 110.0 8.03 | 
eir sales message irec y into . - 4 
ost of 10 Mentiewe hemes... % Salisbury ..... 519.2 101.0 100.8 3.79 | Bethlehem Allentown | are one 
because Norristown cannot be sold Wilmington ... 385.6 95.8 95.6 3.74 market — Pennsylvania’s third 
with fringe area circulation! % Winston-Salem . 402.1 104.0 103.8 7.72 largest market in population, in 
retail sales, and in buying 
, ' 
N P North Dakota power: 
orristomn PEE cescsses 403.0 100.0 99.8 5.40 | To sell this market the Beth- 
$ a lehem Globe-Times is a “must” 
Gimmes Ajerald | Ohio . . - for it alone covers Bethle- 
Mie ocesess 341.0 98.2 98.0 24.28 hem. All outside home-delivered 
NORRISTOWN, PA. Canton ....... 349.7 94.1 93.9 12.03 | dailies don’t even reach one 
Cincinnati .... 307.4 97.2 97.0 46.51 | third of Bethlehem’s families. 
s . 
Represented Nationally By The Cleveland ..... 337.8 98.6 98.4 93.28 | ROLLAND L. ADAMS, President 
Julius Mathews Special Agency % Columbus .... 370.3 102.2 102.0 38.70 DE LISSER, INC., Representatives 
| Dayton ....... 315.2 908 96.6 22.03 
— —______________ Mansfield ..... 312.8 91.2 91.0 4.41 ene 


Ee rT 
Springfield) .... 341.6 98.0 97.8 6.90 
IT COSTS LESS NS cs icius 314.6 941 93.9 27.18 b J S i N F S S 
| Warren ..ceces 359.9 99.1 98.9 5.11 § 
T mM ! Ss WA yY | Youngstown... 310.5 96.7 96.5 16.27 step 0 0 D 


city n" ‘ on ey ~ ste IN CHESTER | 
| 5 
° | ww Bartlesville ... 373.6 107.8 107.6 1.98 
City market total more than | we Muskogee ..... 368.2 101.8 101.6 3.13 IN CHESTER 


$100,000,000. The Derrick- | oklahoma city. 4025 100.0 998 24.27 In ‘Sales Management's’ 
Blizzard has far more circulation BID vives. 405.2 988 98.6 18.03 


| 
' : oui | “Spotlight Index”... 
in this area than all outside | —_ | 

| 


| Chester, Pa., is 
papers combined. Check ABC | Eugene ....... 389.9 929 92.7 4.64 Consistently a 
figures! | Portland ..... 362.9 96.4 96.2 43.77 


mmm omens Im PREFERRED CITY 


No other daily or combination | 


| 
of dailies sells this market. . . so | Pennsylvania 
that sales volume obtained | __ Allentown ..... 301.6 91.2 91.0 9.62 . 0 
| Altoona 292.4 98.0 978 6.14 


through the Derrick-Blizzard far | pine 


J we Bethlehem .... 322.5 102.7 1025 4.58 For January 1950 
outweighs the moderate adver- | x Chester ...... 391.9 103.9 103.7 6.78 and the 
Pe _ Pees 318.6 95.4 95.2 10.10 aes 

ising cost. Can you afford to PREFERRED PAPER 
bypass the Oil City 4-county | x Harrisburo .... 372.7 1052 105.0 12,30 
market when it costs less to sell | Johnstown... 315.7 96.9 96.7 7.45 is the 

. +h h +h D . L } Lancaster ..... 281.6 100.0 99.8 6.59 
‘ « « « Throug © VCIriCk- | x Norristown .... 337.8 102.3 102.1 3.75 


‘lizzard? | oil City ...... 251.6 912 91.0 1.61 Chester 


Philadelphia .. 3066 99.8 99.6 154.33 


DERRICK—Blis3ard | Pittsburgh .... 299.4 100.2 100.0 66.31 


Cimes 


| wwe Reading ...... 298.6 105.0 104.8 10.75 
OIL CITY, PA. Scranton ..... 257.6 995 993 9.53 ~ CHESTER pa 
ne Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. Wilkes-Barre .. 297.1 98.0 97.8 8.09 National Representatives 
Vork ,ccccces 295.9 94.1 93.9 5.80 STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY | 
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Making sales plans for popu- 
lous Rhode Island? Don't forget 
to include Woonsocket — your 
PLUS market. Woonsocket fam- 
ilies have consistently spent more 
for food and drug products than 
the Rhode Island average. Plan 
now for bonus sales — reach 
99.79%, of this market through 
the 


Woonsocker 


Covering 

- Rhode 
Ca og Island's 
GE “PLUS 

Market 


Representativs: 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


HIGH 
SPOT HIIIES 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1950) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
vs. Vs. Vs. Feb. 
1939 1949 1949 1950 


Rhode Island 


Providence .... 252.1 
Woonsocket ... 266.1 


South Carolina 


% Charleston 

% Columbia 

*% Greenville 
Spartanburg 


South Dakota 


% Aberdeen 
Sioux Falls ... 435.0 


People never tire of looking 


hein tom 


CONTINUITY. Outdoor panels sell 
for you all day long, every day of 
the week. That gives your product 
a real continuity of advertising 
that’s hard to beat... and it’s 
continuity in one of the most 
profitable media today! Make 
your advertising a continuous per- 
formance...keep reminding 


ona p00 0 
Bg OEE OS™ 
ai a 


your prospects till they buy. 

General Outdoor Advertising 
Co., 515 South Loomis Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 


* Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1950) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
Vs. vs. vs. Feb. 
1939 1949 1949 1950 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga .. 
Knoxville 

*% Memphis 

% Nashville 


Texas 


% Amarille 

* Austin 

% Beaumont 

% Corpus Christi . 

% Dallas 

*% El Paso 

% Fort Worth 

* Galveston 

% Houston 
Lubbock 

* San Antonio . 

% Waco 

% Wichita Falls .. 


Utah 


% Salt Lake City . 


Vermont 


Burlington 
Rutland 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
Newport News 

% Norfolk 

%* Portsmouth 
Richmond 

% Roanoke 


Washington 


* Seattle 
Spokane 

% Tacoma 
Yakima 


West Virginia 


Charleston .... 336.8 
Huntington ... 329.8 
% Wheeling 341.6 


Wisconsin 


* Appleton 
Green Bay .... 


*% Milwaukee 
Racine 
Sheboygan 

%* Superior 


Wyoming 


% Casper ; 3.68 
% Cheyenne -7 106.8 106.6 3.92 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


~ 


DAUY NEWS ks 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 74 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: @ DETROIT OFFICE: @ LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 


9 Rockefeller Viaza Free Press Building Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., 
624 Guaranty Building 
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@ MIAMI OFFICE: 


oomis & Sons, 
1524 N. E. Second Ave. 


NEWSPAPERS 


A department store advertisement 
in the November 16, 1949 issue of 
the Chester (Pa.) Times attracted 
the highest readership, percentage- 
wise, of any advertisement—national 
or local, regardless of category— 
measured to date in the Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading accord- 
ing to Study 134, the latest published 
by the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion. 

In addition, 19 other advertise- 
ments ranked among the leaders in 
their respective categories for all 
studies to date, either on the basis of 
percent scores or from the standpoint 
of the Size-Equalizing Index. The 
latter takes into consideration the size 
of an advertisement as well as its 
percent score. 

Only one other study, No. 133, 
Chicago Sun-Times, has had more 
“all-study leaders.” In that study, 21 
advertisements ranked among the top 
10 in their respective categories. 

The scores for women’s reading of 
any display, local and department 
store advertising in the Chester Times 
were among the highest recorded so 
far in the Continuing Study, while 
their score for reading any classified 
advertising was higher than the cor- 
responding all-study median. Men’s 
readership of local and department 
storé advertising was above average, 
while their score for reading any dis- 
play advertising equalled the corre- 
sponding all-study median. 

Above - average scores also were 
tallied for the men’s and women’s 
readership of comics, radio programs 
or news, and society news or pictures. 

Two national and five local adver- 
tisements attracted sufficiently high 
readership to place on all-study lists 
of 10 highest scoring advertisements, 
percentage-wise, in their respective 
categories. 

An 840-line Packard automobile 
advertisement topped the men’s list 
with a score of 21%. It placed third 
on the women’s roster at 16%. Scott 
Paper Company’s 980-line display 
topped the women’s list at 30%, and 
placed fourth on the men’s at 9%. It 
also entered a two-way tie for sixth 
place on the all-study list of highest 
scoring groceries, soaps and cleanser 
advertisements. 

Second place on both lists was 
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Hegency Nea 


taken by Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany’s 1,176-line advertisement which 
scored men 16% and women 19%. 


Six newspapers in five New Jersey 
markets have jointly announced avail- 
ability of Standard Market and 
Newspaper Data Reports in the form 
recently prescribed by the Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. All, or important parts, of seven 
North New Jersey counties compris- 
ing a population of 2,350,000 are cov- 
ered by the comprehensive studies, 
which represent the largest group of 
newspaper reports yet issued simul- 
taneously in the program for all news- 
papers to provide market and media 
data in uniform pattern. 

The newspapers are the Paterson 
Evening News, Paterson Morning 
Call (which offer a joint market re- 
port) Herald-News of Passaic-Clif- 
ton, Perth Amboy Evening News, 
New Brunswick Daily Home News 


‘Prec "wernt Nocona ets See er om 
eo nan. a0 Ce a A eS bts 


and Sunday Times, and Long Branch 
Record. Their total circulations ex 
ceed 175,000. 

All the studies were prepared b; 
Professor William H. Boyenton, whc 
heads advertising courses at Rutgers 
University and conducts an advertis- 
ing and market research service. By 
the joint production the publisher: 
obtained economy along with uni- 
formity and authority in their reports. 

With the newspaper markets of 
Paterson and Passaic-Clifton adjoin- 
ing, as do those of Long Branch, 
Perth Amboy and New Brunswick. 
the advertiser has classified economic 
data for the adjoining counties of 
Bergen, Passaic, Essex and Morris in 
the northern tier of the State, and 
the contiguous counties of Mon- 
mouth, Middlesex and Somerset in 
the lower tier of North Jersey. Also 
described are the newspapers’ cover- 
ages of these markets. Information 
from any one of the 32 subject head- 
ings covered is now available from the 
individual newspapers or their special 
representatives, and will be available 
in printed form, letter-file size, in 
the near future. 


Ben H. Cowdery, former vice- 
president and assistant publisher of 
The (Omaha, Neb.) World-Herald, 


is now vice-president and publisher of 


MORE FAMOUS than notables in the Hall of Fame, Puck's Jiggs leads off "Quiz" 
campaign for The Comic Weekly which will match Spark Plug against Derby winners, 
Tillie the Toiler against career women, etc. Checking schedule are Robert P. David- 
son (left), general manager of Puck, and Robert W. Orr (right), agency president. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


$3,855,000 
Increase in Annual Sales 


To True Small Town Families for one 
Automobile advertised in GRIT 


Today more than 116,000 GRIT Families are driving 
this make of car in True Small Towns. 


And GRIT sells all kinds of Automotive products: 
Another Automobile, 31% increase in Sales— 

a Truck, 21% increase—a Spark Plug, 

5 times more sales than any other brand. 


Three million GRIT readers, in 16,000 
True Small Towns, believe in GRIT. 
They buy brands advertised in GRIT*. 


GRIT Families are large... 

with steady spendable income. 
22% own Trucks, 80% own 
Automobiles, 85% buy Tires, 
81% buy Spark Plugs, 85% buy 
Oil, 86% buy Gasoline, 77% buy 
Anti-Freeze, a tremendous market 
for all automotive products. 


GRIT sells for its Advertisers 
... it can sell for you! 


Small Town America’s Greatest 
Family Weekly 
with more than 600,000 Circulation 


*Ask the GRIT Representative 
for the GRIT Reader Survey 
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the newspaper . . . Charles G. Craw- 
ley has been promoted from merchan- 
dising manager of The Charlotte 
(N. C.) News to the position of na- 
tional advertising manager .. . Ray- 
mond Scott is appointed eastern chain 
store service manager of the Bureau 
of Advertising, ANPA, and Robert 
D. Guthrie has become retail service 
manager of the Bureau. 


MAGAZINES 


ROBERT CADE WILSON, JR., ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Cen- 
tennial Issue, Harper's Magazine. 


GEORGE HOWARD ALLEN, former 
promotion manager of the New York 
Herald Tribune, has been appointed 
to newly created post of director of 
sales promotion, McCall's Magazine. 


Four separate Spanish Editions of 
The Reader's Digest will be pub- 
lished beginning with the August 
1950 issues to bring the total Latin 
American Editions, including the 
Portuguese, to five, each covering a 
separate market. 

This step, reports Josiah B. Thom- 
as, vice-president in charge of sales for 
Reader’s Digest International Edi- 
tions, Inc., is being taken in accord- 
ance with The Digest’s policy of 
making advertising space available to 
United States export advertisers in 
flexible form to parallel changing con- 
ditions in foreign markets. 

The three new Spanish Editions 
being added to the already separate 
Argentine Edition are one for Mex- 
ico, one for the Caribbean area and 
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one for the Southern Hemisphere. 
Together the four editions cover the 
whole of Spanish-speaking Latin 
America. The Portuguese Edition, 
now published in Brazil, will con- 
tinue as one edition. 

Circulation guarantees have been 
set as follows: Spanish +1 Combina- 
tion (all Spanish editions), 900,000; 
Spanish +2 Combination (without 
Argentine Edition), 650,000; Mexi- 
can, 210,000; Caribbean, 275,000; 
Southern Hemisphere. 150,000; Ar- 
gentine, 275.000. The Portuguese 
guarantee is 320,000. 

The new move, designed to open 
Latin American markets, follows the 
pattern of similar splits in other 
Reader’s Digest Editions, notably the 
French European Editions. 


“Your Shopping Center” is the 
title of a new feature which will ap- 
pear regularly, beginning with the 
April issue, in the Woman’s Home 
Companion. The department will 
deal with children’s clothes, gifts, ac- 
cessories f4r men, household gadgets, 
appliances, decorative ideas for the 
home, etc. 

_ 


The 21-year old Magazine Digest 
has been sold to the St. John Publish- 
ing Co., New York City. The March 
issue will be the first under the new 
ownership. The American News Co. 
succeeds Popular Publications, Inc., 
as Magazine Digest’s distributor. St. 
John Publishing Co. is also launching 
a new Book Digest which is due on 
the newsstands February 28. 


Ralph R. Whittaker, Jr., and Ar- 
thur P. Lawler have been appointed 
vice-presidents of Street & Smith 
Publications, Inc. 


AT FORMAL OPENING of Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company's new building, Don 
Francisco (left), vice-president, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., talks with Thomas H. Beck 
(right), publishing firm's board chairman. 


FRANK L. AVERY, managing director 
for past 18 years, Controlled Circu- 
lation Audit, Inc., is named to new 
position,. administrative. consultant. 


Western Family's goal of nine 
years standing—circulation blanket- 
ing of the Pacific Coast—is becoming 
a reality as this consumer magazine 
adds the support of two additional 
food-buying co-ops, United Grocers, 
Ltd., San Francisco, and San Fran- 
cisco Grocery Co., Ltd. The move 
will raise Western Family's circula- 
tion from a current 448,300 to better 
than 625,000. Some 5,500 retailer- 
owned food stores will now distribute 
the magazine under the new arrange- 
ment. 

Western Family is now distributed 
through Southern California via re- 
tail food outlets of Certified and 
Spartan Co-ops, and in the Pacific 
Northwest through member stores of 
Associated Grocers Co-op. 

Northern California, including San 
Francisco, will be covered by the 
magazine’s latest move. 


Distribution of The Family Circle 
Magazine through all 2,207 stores of 
The Kroger Co. will be effective with 
the April issue. Addition of the 
Kroger stores increases the magazine’s 
cash-and-carry circulation 23.5% toa 
new high of 2,100,000 copies. Initial 
circulation in the Kroger stores will 
be 400,000 copies per month. Based 
on the experiences of other stores dis- 
tributing the magazine, Family Circle 
expects the total circulation to in- 
crease substantially within a few 
months. 

The Kroger Co. has stores in 1,392 
communities in 19 states. The addi- 
tion of the Kroger stores to existing 
outlets completes the national cover- 
age of the magazine. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


Sponsored by the Miami Beach 
Hotel Association, Miami Beach, 
Fla., the Florida Hotel News, first 
such business journal for Florida’s 
hotel industry, made its appearance 
in January. Devoted to hotel opera- 
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m and personnel, the magazine has 
‘en designated the official organ of 
ne Hotel Sales Managers Association 
id of the Hotel Greeters of Amer- 
a, Tropical Chapter. 

To be published monthly, Florida 
lotel News will spotlight the run- 
ling progress of the area’s hotel in- 
ustry, and deal with problems of 
jotel operation. Featured will be 
1ews on building maintenance, ad- 
ministration, housekeeping, decorat- 
ing, furnishings, equipment, caretak- 
ing, and specific promotion, educa- 
tional, and personnel techniques. 

Format will be a newspaper make- 
ip in magazine size on coated stock. 


The 


Practice 


January issue of Premium 
&¥ Business Promotion ini- 
tiates its first annual official Blue 
Book Directory Number of Regis- 
tered Supply Sources in the premium, 


PROMOTED: Charles A. Simonson 
has been named eastern advertising manager 
of American Builder and succeeds J. S. 
Crane (right), 
manager for all transportation publications 
of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 


(left) 


who becomes general sales 


prize, advertising specialty and busi- 
ness gift field. “Registration” is a 
selective formula devised by this 45- 
ear-old publication of the field based 
largely on supplier affiliations with 
ficial trade organizations and shows 
pertinent to the field. The directory 
is in three sections of supplier, prod- 
icts, and “‘appeal,’’ with cross refer- 
nces. 


A total of 264 advertisers placed 
324 pages of advertising in the 566- 
page January Dealers’ Directory Issue 
f Building Supply News. The issue 
was mailed to approximately 26,000 
lumber and building material dealers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers and other 
subscribers. 

Features of this year’s issue, the 
{3th annual edition, include a large 
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number of multiple-page, catalog- 
type advertisements. An addition to 
the 1950 issue is a three-page Current 
Prices section showing retail deliv- 
ered-on-the-job quotations as reported 
by dealers in 41 key cities throughout 
the United States. 

The issue also contains an 83-page 
classified buyers’ guide, 20 pages of 
trade and brand name listings, and a 
24-page directory of building industry 
wholesalers, distributors and jobbers. 


On February 1, Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder is publishing its semi-annual 
Advertising issue in which is featured 
the national advertising plans of the 
country’s leading footwear manufac- 


turers, 
se 


T. Richard Gascoigne is appointed 
sales manager in charge of advertising 
sales of Chemical Engineering . 
Joseph W. Cannon, Jr., and Fred Ww. 
Bradley have been named advertising 
director and western advertising man- 
ager, respectively, for the Modern 
Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., Chica- 
go, publisher of The Modern Hos- 
pital, The Nation’s Schools, and Col- 
lege and University Business... 
Gene Furgason is appointed national 
advertising director of The Cotton 
Trade Journal. 


RADIO 


An optimistic forecast in 1950 for 
transit radio as being operated by FM 
stations in buses and street cars, key- 
noted the second annual sales conven- 
tion held in New York City last 
month by 18 affiliated stations of 
Transit Radio, Inc. 

Mounting revenues from local, re- 
gional and national advertisers were 
reported. 

A review of the success stories 


SPEAKER at Radio Executives Club lunch, 
Ben Duffy, BBD&O president, flanked by 
Frank Stanton (left), CBS president, and 


Robert Kintner 


(right), ABC president. 


P. S. ANDERSON, has been promoted 
to general sales manager of KMOX, 
St. Louis, which he joined in 1945. 


disclosed that sponsors in all cate- 
gories of business are obtaining cash- 
register results from the new medium, 
and an excellent renewal record was 
reported. 

The Pulse, Inc., has just completed 
the first Simul-Pulse survey of the 
radio audience for WOR. This tech- 
nique employes the personal house-to- 
house interview as the basic field 
method. ‘The questions asked deal 
with radio listening at the moment of 
the visit to the homes by the Pulse 
interviewer. In 16 counties of the 
New York-New Jersey metropolitan 
district 50,000 visits were made to 
complete the survey. 

This new technique yielded aver- 
age minute ratings for quarter-hour 
programs and audience analysis by in- 
come, sex, and age of listeners. This 
makes possible the computation of 
cost per thousand in terms of people- 
listeners as well as homes. 

a 

Sackett Miles has been appointed 
manager of Sales Service for sound 
broadcasting for the National Broad- 
casting Co. 


Station KIFW, Sitka, Alaska, has 
been added to the Alaska group of 
affiliates of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, the total number of which is 
now six. 


A. C. DePIERRO, media director, 
Geyer, Newell & Ganger, Inc., has 
been installed as president of the 
Media Men's Association of New York. 
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MR. MANUFACTURER 


Is Your Problem 
Sales Volume? 


A seasoned veteran in the air con- 
ditioning—refrigeration and ap- 
pliance industry seeks opportunity 
to serve as Eastern Sales Manager. 
A volume producer with excellent 
record. Complete biography upon 
request. Box 2665, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISER AVAILABLE 


This trail blazer knows how to market a 
new product or turn upward a sales curve 
drooping under impact of today’s condi- 
tions. 18 years with manufacturers of na- 
tional reputation; market research, new 
product development, advertising, promo- 
tion, direct mail; creating and directing 
result-getting sales staff; spark-plugging a 
volume-producing distributor-dealer organi- 
zation; variety of heavy and semi-heavy 
goods. Nation-wide personal contacts; 
proven record of ability and achievement; 
outstanding organizer; versatile and adapt- 
able; original and resourceful to marked 
degree. Complete brochure upon request. 
Write Box 2667, Sales Management, 386 
4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALESMAN 


Capable, responsible, currently em- 
ployed by nationally known business 
machines manufacturer, earning $6500 
yearly from direct sales. Age 43, 
married, can move anywhere, and with 
present employer since 1942-46 army 
service. Desire better opportunity in 
specialty or intangible selling. Further 
details Box 2666, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


CREATIVE SALES TRAINER 
AVAILABLE. 


GUARANTEES RESULTS! 


YOUR salesmen can do 
REAL Creative selling. 
I TRAIN, AND WORK IN FIELD, 
TO SHOW HOW. 
Positively Reduces Sales Costs. 

MY CREATIVE SELLING METHODS WILL 
CUMULATE FOR SALES INCREASES 
FOR YEARS. 

Let’s talk it over! Tell me your situation, 
send product literature, number of men— 

Confidential. References gladly given. 


Address Box 2664, 
Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


WILKES-BARRE—SCRANTON 


Age 35, Married, successful salesman, con- 
sidering change. Desires position with large 
company as District Salesman, or Distributor 
for Northeastern Penna. Metropolitan popu- 
lation 780,000. Finest background, contacts, 
etc, Box 390, Scranton, Pa. 


Promotion 


Dollars for European 
Advertisers 


A specific plan of action, to enable 
European advertisers to garner more 
U. S. dollars, has been outlined and 
put in booklet form by The New 
York Times. Briefly, the booklet 
points out that advertisers abroad 
must make better use of U. S. price, 
product, and market research methods 
in order to increase their sales in this 
country. The booklet reproduces an 
address by Dr. Eric W. Stoetzner, 
director of foreign business promotion 
for The Times. Request “How to 
Get a Larger Share of the American 
Business Dollar,” from the newspa- 
per: Times Square, New York 18, 
N. Y. 


Industrial Advertising 


Putman Publishing Co., 737 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11, will 
send you a series of provocative book- 
lets, each built around a different 
theme of industrial advertising and 
directed to prospective advertisers. 
The booklets are vignettes designed 
to discount some of the more flagrant 
misconceptions about industrial adver- 
tising. Example: “Inquiry-producing 
industrial magazines are not good 
mediums for ‘prestige building’ ad- 
vertising.” 


Spur Your Sales— 
Rural Southwest 


The Farmer-Stockman wants to 
show you that every month is “Buy- 
ing Time” in the Rural Southwest. 
So it has prepared a booklet showing 
a time schedule for farmers by 
months . . . when he prepares the 
land, plants, supervises, and harvests. 


In addition, the booklet provides 
statistics on the prosperity of the area, 
shows by tables the diversity of crops 
by states (including total income fro: 

such crops). There are also facts o 

the motorized equipment on farms 
and a breakdown of the publication 

circulation as compared to other lead- 
ing farm magazines. Address Dewe 

Neal, The Farmer-Stockman, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Facts on KFDM 


The station is justifiably proud o 
its new home—a colonial mansion in 
a residential area. So it has a booklet 
heavily illustrated, to take you on a 
guided tour, show you how the sta- 
tion operates and serves its area, its 
audience and, in addition, it turns a 
spotlight on various aspects of Beau- 
mont’s economy. You may have the 
booklet by requesting it from C. B. 
Locke, general manager, KFDM, 
Beaumont, Tex. 


D.C. Drug Stores 


A Route List of Drug Stores, pre- 
pared by the Times-Herald, Wash- 
ington, 5, D. C., is available from 
that newspaper. It has been made up 
in loose-leaf form for convenience 
and as new data on D. C. drug stores 
become available they can be inserted 
into the folder. The final page of the 
booklet contains a complete analysis 
of drug outlets by patent medicine 
stores and apothecaries. 


Madison, Wis. 


Using S.M. Survey of Buying 
Power figures, Madison Newspapers, 
Inc., has issued a booklet on the buy- 
ing power of the Madison area. Sales 
figures for 1948 have been broken 
down by counties and the back cover 
compares Madison’s retail sales im- 
portance with 13 other good home 
county markets throughout the U. S. 


HOW DO MEDIA DIRECTORS evaluate local market po- 


tentials for national advertising campaigns? 


Miss Sally Mansfield, Media Director of C. J. LaRoche & Company 
agrees with space and time buyers all over the country when she 
says: “In order to do a competent job of market evaluation and 
media recommendation, | must have constant access to— 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S “Survey of Buying Power.” 


(1950 issue May 10; Reservations close Feb. 17; Copy March 10) 
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Experienced in con- 
struction materials, 
Now have good posi- 
tion; reason for 
changing personal. 
Will go any place. Can 
make and hold cus- 
Box 2660, 


Sales Management, 


386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


tomers. 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 


Nationally known AAA concern seeks man ex- 
perienced in establishment of franchise distribu- 
tors on exclusive patented major heavy household 


appliance. 

QU ALIFICATIONS: 
ment and organizing of major household 
ance distributors and dealers, 


from past employers and distributors; 
covered. 


“For individual meeting these precise qualifica- 
@ very 
exists with earning possi- 
Give 
complete history and information in reply. All 
information held confidential until after personal 


tions and who can supply the proof, 
unusual opportunity 
bilities of better than $15,000 per year. 


interview. Our organization knows of this ad.’ 


Box #2663, SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Proven ability in establish- 
appli- 
such as refrigera- 
tors, radios, washing machines, etc. Proven record 
of earnings. Reference as to character and ability 
territory 


SALES MANAGER 


Experienced in 


Manpower building-Creative selling 
38, Employed, $15-20,000 caliber. 


For resume 
Box 2651, Sales Management. 


POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging - Point of Sale Advertising - Dealer 
Instructions - Distributor literature imprints. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK, PA. 


COMMENT 


THE SALESMEN, TOO, 
WILL GET PENSIONS 


Pensions for sales executives and pensions for salesmen 
are bound to come in for a great deal of attention in 1950. 
Pensions for white-collar employes and for executives 
cannot be lightly dismissed nor safely ignored. Other 
unions will seek to duplicate the success of steelworkers in 
winning $100-a-month pensions for their members. 
There’s little doubt they will obtain them. Pensions for all 
under the Federal Social Security System will be a red hot 
political issue this year. For sales management—as the 
income-producing part of general management—the prob- 
lem of pensions is not so much if—but how. 


It’s the sales side that in the end must bring in the 
money to make possible pensions whether they’re for 
executives, factory workers, or the sales force itself. Thus 
the sales force has a personal interest in pensions for itself 
and at the same time bears the responsibility for making 
pensions practical for all. 


In sales circles the subject of pensions rates full dis- 
cussion. In our estimate it will be just as important as 
hiring, training, stimulating and other manpower prob- 
lems. Pensions should be a priority topic for meetings of 
sales executives clubs. The subject might well rate a 
whole session at the forthcoming convention of the 
National Sales Executives, Inc., in Detroit in May. 


All of us will be interested in the results obtained from 
a questionnaire being sent to members of the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York. The questionnaire asks execu- 
tives about their own hopes for retirement, and particu- 
larly about pension plans for themselves and for their sales 
forces. 


Just as some segments of the sales profession have 
fought inclusion of sales forces in Federal Social Security, 
so will some fight the idea of broadening coverage and 
benefits under either Federal or private pension plans. 
There may be cases where inclusion is not practical. But 
in companies where the sales force is fully a part of the 
concern there will be little to be gained and much to be 
lost by attempting to keep salespeople out of a pension 
system. Salespeople are human enough to want to share in 
the benefits accorded to all other company employes even 
though they treasure their freedom and responsibilities 
as salesmen. 


As we said in the beginning, the matter of pensions for 
the sales department demands immediate discussion. 


WHY ONLY "A GOOD 6 MONTHS"— 
WHY NOT "A GOOD YEAR"? 


Economists, business men and curbstone opinion experts 
seem to have achieved a remarkable state of agreement on 
the outlook for 1950. ““A good six months,” they say, and 
they usually add a halfhearted —“anyway.” 
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Almost everyone is optimistic—to July 1. That’s cheer- 
ful. But we can’t help wondering whether the general air 
of reservation about prospects for the second half of the 
year isn’t likely, in itself, to encourage an extension of 
what, in many businesses, will be only the normal seasonal 
contraction of sales usually experienced in the hot weather. 
Aren’t we conditioning at least some faint-hearted man- 
agement men to look upon that normal seasonal drift-off 
in volume as a long-term trend? And if they adopt a “wait 
and see what happens after Labor Day” attitude instead 
of using the summer months to plan strong promotions for 
fall, won’t business itself help to create the very condition 
it wants to avoid? As one of the speakers at the 1948 New 
England Conference pointed out, “When we lose a 
buoyant attitude of mind, we fail to act.” 


No practical man would argue against trimming the 
sails to the winds that blow, but many an executive who 
lived through the terrible early 30’s is still carrying 
around a suspicion that more courage on the part of busi- 
ness might have held volume off rock-bottom and short- 
ened the period of crisis. Last summer’s experience should 
be proof enough of the dangers of defeatist psychology. 


But we must act all along the distributive line right 
down to the ultimate consumer. The upturn last fall in 
manufacturer’s sales was the direct result of empty pipe- 
lines. Now these have largely been refilled. Unless the 
consumer buys generously, we will be right back where we 
were a year ago. This calls for better advertising, better 
clerk training and point-of-sale promotion. 


There is a sound basis for belief that 1950 should be a 
good year. Eight factors that add up to a favorable picture 
were mentioned by Fred Heitkamp, vice-president of 
ATF, Inc., in his key-note address at this year’s New 
England conference. They are: 


1. The high level of building activity. 
2. High farm income. 

3. High wages, plus greater security. 
4. Large Government expenditures. 
5. Possible relief from excise taxes. 

6. Refunds to veterans. 


7. Maintenance of low-inventory policies by the various 
factors in the distribution system. 


8. Plentiful supply of money at low interest rates. 


With such a combination of favorable economic factors 
at work, surely we need only aggressive selling to write a 


favorable 1950 balance sheet. 
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